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FACTORY ESTATES AND POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


Tm successful career during the last 20 years of the 
Slough Estates, which embrace 573 factories, built, 
let on leases and serviced, is an justification for the 
claims of this undertaking, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A, Noel Mobbs, to set out its views on the reorganisation 
of industrial areas for efficiently the demands of 
peace after the termination of the present war. The site 
of the Slough Estates was acquired by the Government 
in 1917, for the purpose of building extensive works to 
recondition motor transport for the R.A.S.C.; the pur- 
chase was made under the advice ofa well- known member 
of the Town Planning Institute, but not much had been 
done before the war terminated and the decision was made 
to accept an offer to purchase from.the present owners, which 
more than recouped the Government for their expenditure. 

Mr. Mobbs, on behalf of the Estates, has now issued a 
booklet entitled, ‘‘ Adapting War-time Sites to Post-War 
Uses,” well illustrated by explanatory maps and diagrams. 
In this, Slough is not, as might have been imagined, taken 
as an example, probably as it is not now an integrally 
war-time site. “Another area, farther to the west, surround- 
ing a Government manufacturing group, is examined in 
detail with a view to its programme for the future. This 
group is situated at a junction on a'main railway line, and 
the present employees are accommodated in the adjacent 
small town and the neighbouring villages. 

The problem which this publication aims at solving is 
stated as follows: ‘‘ The Government is thought to be 
predisposed to decentralisation and to the grouping to- 
gether of differing industries. Many war-time sites exist 
that appear at first sight well suited to become new indus- 
trial centres. How are these to be selected ? How are the 
new workers to be attracted to them ? How is co-operation 
to be developed with the existing habits and work of the 
locality ? In fact, how is the pre-war life of over-congested 
towns that are divorced from the decaying country-side 
to become harmonised in a progressive post-war world ?”’ 

The first map illustrates the existing conditions ; this is 
followed by one indicating possible future industrial 
developments and locations for housing the workers for 
these. From this we pass on to a plan for the comple- 
menting agricultural allocations under the headings of 
arable and pasture, mixed farming, orchards, woodlands 
and reserves for public recreation, with village extensions 
to house additional farm workers and those employed in 
ancillary local industries. A little to the south of the 
main industrial group an agricultural centre is proposed ; 
to provide for marketing, hiring and repairing plant, and 
also including an agricultural experimental station, a 
vetermary service, and a farm training school. 

In support of the validity of the proposal shown on these 
maps, very clear and explicit survey sheets are added, 
giving information collected from numerous sources, such 
as the Ordnance and Geological Surveys, the land utilisation 
survey, Commission on Ancient Monuments, Census and 
Local Statistics, Kelly’s County Directories, Post Office and 
“other official publications. This series of maps is of 





especial interest to the town planner, as affording good 
examples of graphic presentation of the conditions ; they 
have been specially prepared by the Association for Planning 
and Regional Reconstruction. 

Map (1) shows the contours with special markings for 
escarpments; (2) the geological and surface formations ; 
(3) water and drainage, including wells, springs and reser- 
voirs, streams and land liable to floods; (4) present use of 
land, arable, meadow, rough pasture, orchards and housing ; 
(5) sites for preservation, ancient remains and _ historic 
buildings ; (6 and 7) distribution and growth of population 
with administrative boundaries; (8) occupations and 
industries and the numbers employed; (9) communications 
and traffic flow on. main roads; (10) educational and 
medical services; (11) social and commercial facilities, 
churches, post offices, shops, public houses, etc.; (12) 
character of soil from the agricultural aspect. All this 
series is in black and white, but the maps can be easily 
read and form a useful guide to method. 

In addition, the publication includes a specimen of 
the appropriate development for a small town, which 
assumes a growth from a pre-war population of 6,500 to 
15,000, the additional 8,500 being made up of 1,700 in 
constructive industry, 1,700 in service industry and 
5,100 in the home. It is recognised that as there is a 
town of some 100,000 within 12 miles, an increase above the 
estimated figures is unlikely. The existing town has on its 
north-east side a small river, then the railway, and further 
away a main arterial road; the land between the river 
and the railway is allocated to industry with an open strip 
of Bllotments and recreation ground between the river 
and the residential area. The latter is intersected on an 
east-west line by a tributary stream, and the banks of this 
are reserved as park land ; other play and sports grounds 
are also provided, There are a few main routes through 
the occupied area, but bus traffic and visiting vehicles 
are diverted as much as possible from shopping and resi- 
dential streets ; the service roads are designed to avoid 
fast speed for domestic traffic and an independent network 
of footpaths and cycle tracks links the homes with bus 
stops, shops, recreation and other centres ; further studies 
in detail would help to define routes to achools, etc., which 
might avoid crossing any traffic routes. 

The industrial activities of such a town as this form the 
subject of a short report which the author is eminently 
qualified to produce. Based on the experience at Slough, 
it is found that most classes of manufacture can be con- 
ducted in one of four types of single-storey factories ranging 
in area from about 3,000 to 15,000 square feet, with from 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. of back land for external storage 


‘ or expansion. On the average each worker requires about 


400 square feet of the gross area, and from these figures it is 
possible to calculate the relative proportions of the areas 
demanded for factories and the housing of the workers. 
An organised group of factories also simplifies the problems 
of the supply of power, of canteens, créches, clinics and 
other desirable adjuncts and amenities. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The “ Revised ’’ M.o.W. House. 

A Revised plan of the M,o.W. emer- 
gency factory-made house has been™*pre- 
pared, inco ting a number of amend- 
ments, and is illustrated on page 458. A 
full-size model in timber has been con- 
structed in the Tate Gallery, Millbank. 


“* War Damage and Architects.” 

As already announced, Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve, K.C., Chairman of the War 
Damage Commission, will give a talk-on 
the ‘‘ War Damage Act and Architects’’ at 
an informal meeting of the R.I.B.A. on 
June 27. The: Acting Secretary of +he 
R.LB.A. writes to say..that.while it is 
hoped that there will be a good attendance 
of London members, country members are 
urged not to come to London especially for 
the meeting in view of the Government’s 
advice to avoid unnecessary travel and the 
recent request of the Railway Executive 
to postpone the holding of conferences, etc. 


Sir lan MacAlister. 

Mr. C. D. Sprace, Acting Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., writes : The accident to Sir Ian 
MacAlister, which occurred on March 2, 
proved to be more serious than was at 
first supposed, but after a second opera- 
tion he is now making satisfactory 
progress. 

Survey of Ironstone Industry. 

Tue Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has appointed Mr. A. H. 8. 
Waters, V.C., M.Inst.C.E., F.G:8., of 25, 
Temple-row, Birmingham, to carry out a 
technical investigation of the ironstone 
industry of Northamptonshire, . Lincoln- 
shire and adjoining counties with a view 
to reporting upon the scope and efficiency 
of the measures at presenf employed by 
the industry for the restoration ‘of land 
damaged by quarrying operations and 
ascertaining to what extent these meas- 
ures could be extended or improved. under 
present conditions and in the future. 


Chartered Surveyors’ President. 

Mr. James Barr (Glasgow) has been 
elected President of the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution: He was a member of 
the Uthwatt Committee on Compensation 
and Betterment (1941-42), and he is a 
Deputy-Commissioner for Scotland under 
the War Damage Act. He is also chair- 
man of the committee of inquiry into this 
proposed Forth-Clyde canal. He is in his 
sixtieth year. 

London Discussion Group on Planning. 

Proressor Patrick ABERCROMBIE, Vice- 
President of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association, and Planner of» the 
L.C.C. and Greater London areas, and-Mr. 
F. J. Osborn, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, will meet a group of 
London ‘members of the Association and 
others interested to-day, Friday, June 9, 
at 6.30 p.m., at 2, Savoy-hill, W.C.2, with 
a view to forming a Central London dis- 
cussion . group on .town and- country 
planning. 


Municipal Engineers’ Conference 
Cancelled. 

In view of the Government’s request to 
associations to avoid holding conferences 
at. the present. time, the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers has post- 
poned its annual conference, which was to 
have been held in London on June 23. . 

The annual business meeting ofthe Insti- 
tution will take place at the Middlesex 
Guildhall, Westminster, on July 21. The 
business will be largely of a formal 
character, and will be followed by the 
installation of Mr. W. Robinson, 


C.B.E., County Engineer of Surrey, as 
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her marriage to the Prince of Wales, March 7, 1863. (From a Contemporary 
print.) _See facing page. 


President, in succession to Mr, L. St. G. 
Wilkinson, Borough Engineer of Wallasey. 


Finance for a National Road Plan. 

Te Roads Improvement Association, in 
its annual report, states its intention, as 
soon as conditions permit, to initiate a 
verre campaign to secure the definite 
allocation of ‘specified funds, on a long- 
term basis, to enable a national road plan 
for. the modernisation of our road system 
to. be prepared and carried out. For these 
efforts the Association seeks the active 
assistance of all interested in road _con- 
struction. and traffic circulation. ‘‘ With- 
out a definite pre-arranged annual allot- 
ment of funds,” it is stated, “‘ much of 
the valuable work being done by many 
organisations in creating and popularising 
modern designs and layouts for roads to 
facilitate traffic movement and eliminate 
danger will be lost, as there will simply 
be a return to the wasteful piecemeal 
methods of the pre-war era which have 
proved so disastrous.”’ 


Chartered Surveyors’ Examinations. 
Ninety-three candidates have been suc- 
cessful in the preliminary examinations, 
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1944, of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. Mr. Leslie Gardner, 149, Repling- 
ham-road, 8.W.18, has been awarded the 
Julian Rogers prize. Fifty candidates have 


- passed the Special Test examination. 


Architect’s Estate. 

Mr, Edwin James Sadgrove, F.R.1.B.A.,, 
of Staines, Middlesex, and of Hunter- 
street, W.C.I, architect and surveyor (net. 
personalty £30,803), left estate valued at. 

1,223. 

Quantity Surveyor’s Estate. 

Mr. E. R. Basss, quantity surveyor, 
late chairman of Freehold and Leasehold 
Investment Co., Ltd., and Prudential 
Mortgage Co., Ltd. (n.p. £52,456), left 
£63,655. 

Town Planning Appointment, Essex. 

Mr. F. Lonestretx THompson, B.Sc., 
F.S.I., A.M.Inst.C.E., P-P.T.P.E., has 
been. appointed. as County Planning 
Adviser to Essex County Council. Mz. 
Longstreth Thompson will take up his 
duties on July 1 next. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Eric G. Lynpz, quantity surveyor, 
has taken offices at 41, Russell-square, 
W.C.1 (tel.: Museum 9095), to which 
address all correspondence should be sent.. 


From The Builder of 1844 


Saturday, June 8, 1844, Price 3d. 

WE are pained by seeing the observa- 
tions [in the proposed new Metropolitam 
Building, Act] relative to the reinstitution 
of the use of chimney climbing-boys. . . . 
We can see no case sufficient for the re- 
tolerance of so inhuman a practice, and 
we, trust that if there were in a Parlia- 
ment, forgetful of its public duty in @ 
Christian land, the bare shadow of a 
chance of repeal, the whole body of the 
humane in these realms would rise up in 
arms, ... The most. powerful argument 
against such a frightful scandal is the 
necessity which the continuance of such 
an Act would bring for an improved 
structure in flues themselves by obliging 
them to be made easier in their turns and 
of materials better than those used ati 
present. 
«", Lt, was only in 1840 that the practice ef using 

climbing-boys, castigated, among others, by 
Dickens, was discontinued. The leading article 
from which our extract is taken contains seme 


gruesome accounts of small boys being roasted 
to death in the course of their enforced trade. 
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A RAILWAY CENTENARY 


BRICKLAYERS’ ARMS. STATION. 


Tue Bricklayers’ Arms station of the 
Southern Railway celebrated the centen- 
ary of its construction last month. Ii 
was an interesting building architectur- 
ally. Alas that the past tense should 
have*to be used, for after a disastrous 
fire whick occurred in July, 1936, most of 
what remained of the station, including 
the classical frontispiece, was demolished. 
All that survives to-day is the canopied 
entrance and shed behind, shown on the 
left-hand side of the photograph taken 
after the fire, reproduced on this page. 

The architect of the building was Lewis 
Cubitt, who also designed King’s Cross 
terminus for the old Great Northern 
Railway. He was a younger brother of 
Thomas Cubitt (1788-1855), the famous 
developer of Belgravia and other residen- 
tial areas of London. The engineer for 
the work was William (afterwards Sir 
William) Cubitt, engineer to the South- 
Eastern Railway. The builders of the 
station were Grissell & Peto, Ltd. Sir 
William does not appear to have been 
related to the other Cubitts. 

The railway companies in the early 
years of their development believed in 
good architecture. There was a deplor- 
able decline during the Victorian period, 
for which, however, welcome amends 
were made in.the years between the two 
wars; but at the start they employed in 
the main first-rate architects—for example, 
Hardwick at Euston, Tite at Nine Elms, 
and other men of distinction up and down 
the country. 

Cubitt clearly had the right idea of 
what a railway terminus should look like. 
It must be at once dignified and impos- 
ing. Bricklayers’ Arms was a dramatic 
piece of work, bearing a certain family 
resemblance to King’s Cross. There was 
a central tower, for example, and large 
flanking arches. In the contemporary 
print by S. Sly, these latter are of uni- 
form size with the central arch, but as 
carried out they were a good deal larger, 
as may be seen from the photograph of 
the station in ruin. Cubitt, though a 
good classicist, was no pedant; witness 
the odd-looking bracket-supported cano- 
pies to the entrances which, though func- 
tional enough, are hardly classical. 

A few words about the history of 
Bricklayers’ Arms may be of interest. It 
was originally opened as a passenger 
station, but in 1866 it became a goods 
depot, with occasional use as an excur- 
sion station for»Kent and Sussex coast 
resorts. It was the terminus of a branch 
line built as the result of a quarrel of the 
Croydon and» South-Eastern. companies 
with the Greenwich Railway over a toll 
of 44d. which the latter company levied 
on each passenger. The first-named com- 
pany said that it killed their traffic alto- 
gether. The Greenwich line refused to 
make any reduction, so the other two 
companies made a fresh line, 13 mile long, 
starting about a mile from London Bridge 
to a point adjacent to the Old Kent-road. 
near the “ Bricklayers’ Arms” public- 
house, from which the new terminus took 
its name. The cost was £250,000. 

When this branch was opened in May, 
1844, half the South-Eastern trains were 
diverted from the London Bridge ter- 
minus. The ‘effect on the Greenwich line 
may be imagined, and the situation was 
dealt with the Greenwich Railway 
leasing their line to the South-Eastern for 
999 years. The South-Eastern Railway 
accordingly took over the working on 
January 1, 1845, and the arrangement 
continued until 1923. From its opening, 
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Dover trains of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way ran alternately from Bricklayers’ 
Arms and London Bridge until Novem- 
ber 1, 1844, when arrangements were 
made for conveying passengers to either 
terminus by all trains at equal fares. The 


South-Eastern Railway seems to have 
withdrawn’ its main line trains from 
Bricklayers’ Arms in October, 1846, 


although first-class passengers continued 
to be conveyed by the night goods train 
until January, 1851. 

The back has an important place in 
the history of signalling. It was here 
that Mr. (later Sir Charles) Hutton 
Gregory, in 1843, installed a frame which 
contained the germ of interlocking. He 
put up at the junction a shelter in which 
there were four levers, one each for the 
London Bridge lines. The chains for the 
signals were coupled to “‘stirrups’’ in a 
framework, and were pulled to “clear” 
by the signalman putting his foot in the 
particular stirrup concerned and pressing 
it down. The stirrups fouled each other 
when used, and therefore conflicting 


signals could not be lowered at the same 


time. . 
A great day in the history. of the 
station was the arrival there of. Princess 
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Alexandra of Denmark on March 7, 1863, 
for her marriage with the Prince of 
Wales. Her Royal Highness arrived at 
Gravesend by steamer, and travelled by 
special train to Bricklayers’ Arms, whence 
she drove to Paddington and proceeded 
by train to Windsor. 

In July, 1849, the L.B.S.C. Railwa 
opened Willow Walk Goods Depot, ad- 
joining the Bricklayers’ Arms station on 
the north side. In March, 1932, the 
stations at Bricklayers’ Arms (formerly 
S.E.R.) and Willow Walk (L.B. and 
S.C.R.) were amalgamated, the former 
name being retained. 

Little is left of the original building 
to-day, but it is interesting to look back 
and contemplate it as it was in the days 
when the Old Kent-road was on the sub- 
urban outskirts of London. 

The neighbourhood, though nowadays 
rather forlorn and decrepit, provides agree- 
able evidence of its past attractiveness in 
the many surviving terraces of early 
nineteenth-century houses—at one time, no 
doubt, the homes of prosperous City mer- 
chants. How startled and impressed they 
must have been by the uprising in their 
midst of the big railway station a hundred 
vears ago. 








The front of the Station after the fire of 1936. 
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REVISED DESIGN FOR 
THE M.O.W. EMERGENCY FACTORY-MADE HOUSE 


A Revised PLAN HAS BEEN PREPARED FOR THE M.O.W. 
emergency factory-made house, and a full-scale model has 
been built in timber inside the Tate Gallery. 


AccomMopaTIon : The area of accommodation for the living- 
room and bedrooms remains the same, but the usable area ot 
the living-room is increased as the stove is now set. back in 
the wall instead of projecting. he kitchen now has the 
advantage of an additional working area which, in the pro- 
totype, formed the passage between the hall through the 
kitchen to the bedroom and living-room. The bathroom is 
increased in area behind the lavatory basin. The w.c. has 
been made larger and screened, and the hall has been in- 
creased -in area consequent upon the shed being made a 
detached building outside. The area within the outer walls 
remains the same, 616 sq. ft. 


GENERAL PLANNING: The general planning and disposition 
of the rooms are approximately the same. Entrance to the 
living-room is now obtained directly from the hall. ‘lhe 
passage door into the kitchen is abolished. A back door is 
being provided from the kitchen in one unit combined with 
a@ window and fanlight over, to enable ventilation to be 


obtained at any time without having to open the door. ‘lhe 
hot cupboard in the hall has been enlarged and _ will be 
heated by the hot-water cylinder at the back. ‘Ihe inlet 
for the fresh air to be warmed and distributed to the bed- 
rooms is now taken from the hall not far from the outer door. 
The height from the floor to ceiling has been raised by 6 in., 
making it 7 ft. 6 in. 

Features: The cupboard units forming the partitions 
remain as in the prototype. The kitchen and bathroom 
unit has been improved by the rearrangement of the entrance’ 
from the hall to the living-room, and it is now possible to 
incorporate the stove, with the hot-water circulating system 
immediately behind it, as part of the unit. On the kitchen 
side two extra cupboards are. provided with table-top over 
them. A wash boiler is provided, to which a wringer can 
be fixed for use in conjunction with the sink. An additional 
cupboard and towel rail above the refrigerator are also 
included. A porch has been added outside the front door 
by continuing the pitch roof to the end, supported by a post 
on the outer angle. All the rooms are adequately lighted 
and the opening lights of the windows are handed. Ventila- 
tors ate provided over each window. 
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NATIONAL BUILDINGS 
RECORD 


EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


In 1930 a committee was instituted by 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings to make an index of architec- 
tural graphic records, and they carried out 
that work until the outbreak of the war. 
Then a conference was convened by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to 
urge upon the Government the immediate 
need of a wider organisation to extend 
the work by including photographs and 
making a collection of measured drawings, 
photographs, etc’, especially filling up im- 
portant gaps in such existing collections 
as those of the V. and A. Museum and the 
Courtauld‘ Institute. The Government 
responded with financial assistance and 
‘* National Buildings Record” was estab- 
lished with a council presided over by the 
Master of the Rolls. The present exhibi- 
tion, which is on view at the National 
Gallery, illustrates the work of the Council 
in various directions. It also embodies 
similar work carried out by the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches and the 
Warburg Institute, which work is co-ordi- 
nated with that of the N.B.R. Up te now, 
the 1ast body possess about 2,000 drawings 
and about 110,000 photographs and have 
indexed about half-a-million records in 
various forms. 

The first panel of the exhibition illus- 
trates regional variety of materials and 
methods. This could only be done properly 
by numerous examples for which there is 
no space. But the excellent photographs 
selected serve as suggestions to amateurs 
and others as to what will be needed in 
future years as records after our cities 
have been reconstructed and two or three 
million houses built in and around our 
towns and villages. Local characteristics 


are bound to give way before modern con- 
ditions; most of us cannot help regretting ° 
inevitable fact. 


this Panels 2-4 are 
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HOUSE IN EDGAR STREET, WORCESTER 
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devoted to churches especially showing 
how small and simple structures often con- 
tain interesting and even unique detail. 
A beautiful photograph of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Worcester, is very striking, 
especially to those who know that this 
church is in the centre of a busy city. 
The photographer found a position on the 
river bank which, with the aid of a cleared 
site in front of the church, enabled him to 
exhibit the whole of that famous tower and 
spire from the ground upwards against a 
clear sky unencumbered with houses or 
traffic. It is worth noting that this 
medieval-looking spire dates only from 
1751. A direct view of the apsidal end 
of Lichfield Cathedral makes one feel that 
none of our medieval churches affords a 
more satisfying east end. 


Panel V contains life-size photos of the 


heads from royal tombs temporarily 
removed from Westminster Abbey for 
safety. It may be that many of these 


early effigies are more conventional than 
truthful, but the heads ot Henry III and 
Henry VII, with their queens, are full of 
individual character. 


Some Provincial Streets. 


After mural monuments we come to illus- 
trations of provincial streets. In the case 
of Nelson-street, King’s Lynn, the whole 
thoroughfare is illustrated, showing har- 
monious and interesting houses from the 
fifteenth to eighteenth centuries. But 
these are surpassed by the _ beautiful 
1/16th-in. scale drawings of streets in 
Blandford, Marlborough and Chichester, 


made and charmingly coloured by 
A. J. Phillips, A.R.I.B.A. Panel 
II relates to Georgian interiors of 


considerable interest, but space permits 
reference only to Marlborough House, 
Falmouth, where a classical marble fire- 
place intrudes itself among the naturalis- 
tically drawn and coloured trees of an 
early eighteenth-century French wallpaper 
Panel XIII is mainly occupied by views of 
terraced houses at Cheltenham and Clifton 
and detached villas at Tunbridge Wells. 
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Panel XV refers to industrial towns and 
includes a ¢.i. ‘railway viaduct at New- 
castle and the unique roof of Leeds Corn 
Exchange. Panel XVI shows the church of 
St. Augustine, Ramsgate, which me) 2 

is 


designed and paid for and became 
burial place. There is an interior of “‘ The 
Grange ’’ adjoining, which he designed 


and where he spent a few years of his 
varied life. The interior of St. Chad’s, 
Birmingham, hardly does justice to Pugin’s 
little cathedral, but photos made for 
recording cannot always be taken from the 
most attractive positions. 


Panel XVII illustrates theatre design 
from the Theatre Royal, Bristol, with its 
double rows of columns supporting the 
galleries; the Criterion with many fewer 
columns, and His Majesty’s with canti- 
lever construction ‘obviating columns. 
Nash’s Haymarket exterior, with its use- 
ful and dignified portico, reminds us how 
few good theatre exteriors we possess. 


Panels XVIII-XXII illustrate destroyed 
or damaged buildings. In some cases they 
were well recorded, but in the case of 
Coventry Cathedral we read in the exhibi- 
tion handbook that the monuments and 
fittings are better represented than the 
structure. 


In the Second Gallery we can see an 
example of a complete objective survey of 
the church of the Holy Trinity, Dartford. 
By means of a 6-#. measuring rod intro- 
duced into the picture and knowledge of 
the length of the lens and its distance from 
the rod awd some technical memoranda 
calculations of all parts can be made as 
regards dimensions. Mention should be 
made of carefully measured drawings of 
Wolvesey Palace, Winchester, the Temple 
Church, Bristol (now destroyed), and 
Lowick church. Some of these are repro- 
duced by — process which is clear, 
economical and saves storage space. 

The exhibition is to be closed on July 15. 
It would be well if it can be displayed in 
the provinces. 

F. Hersert Mansrorp. 
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BRISTOL 
REPLANNING 


SCHEME FOR RECON- 
STRUCTING CENTRAL 
AREA OF THE CITY 


3 NELSON MEREDITH, F.R.I.B.A., 
CITY ARCHITECT 


A REPORT OF PROPOSALS FOR THE 
planning and _ reconstruction of the 
central area of the city of Bristol was 
recently submitted by the Planning and 
Reconstruction Committee to an infor- 
mal meeting of the City Council. The 
Report, which was accompanied by 2 
large-scale cartoon, included post-war 
proposals for the redevelopment of 774 
acres in the heart of the city which had 
been badly damaged by enemy action. 
It has been prepared by the City Archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Nelson Meredith, F.R.I.B.A. 

Masor Roap Proposats.—Accepting the 
axiom that in an ancient and commercial 
city such as Bristol, neither amenity nor 
efficiency could be obtained, unless ade- 
quate arrangements were made to deal 
with the control of t:affic flow, the main 
road proposals formed a basic part of the 
reconstruction scheme. The most impor- 
tant road proposal is the Inner Circuit 
road ‘see plan on facing page), intended 
to complete the road scheme started before 
the present war and enclosing an area of 
the heart of the city roughly three- 
quarters of a mile in diameter. This road 
is planned with twin carriageway construc- 
tion, allowing for three lines of traffic in 
either direction. Very drastic control of 
access points is proposed either from adja- 
cent properties or from the radial streets 
that make contact with it. Pedestrian 
subways are planned at busy intersections. 

The area inside the Inner Circuit road 
is divided into precincts by other major 
roads, each precinct being designed as far 
as possible to serve predominantly some 
special type of user. Outside the Inner 
Circuit road two other main road propo- 
sals are planned to facilitate the flow of 
traffic which does not need to contact the 
central area itself. 

The plan i3 designed with the intention 
of avoiding the necessity of througn 
traffic, heavy traffic, and public service 
vehicles travelling across the area bounded 
by the Inner Circuit road. It is suggested 
that the minimum number of public 
service vehicles should be routed across 
the area bounded by the Inner Circuit 
road, and that by far the largest number 
shall travel along the Inner Circuit road 
itself. Within the 774 acres covered by 
the proposals, it is estimated that car-park 
facilities for 6,500 cars should be provided 
—about 2,000 of these to be dealt with by 
private garage accommodation, and_ the 
remaining 4,500 by public. car-parks off the 
highway. A bus station is proposed adja- 
cent to the main shopping centre for the 
use of the country service buses and the 
long-distanvo chars-a-banc services which 
pass through the city. It is intended to 
deal with the local services by means of 
specially planned bus-shelters situated on 
“‘lay-by ” roads alongside the main traffic 
routes. Special arrangements are intended 
to ensure the convenient interchange of 
traffic between road and rail adjacent to 
the main railway station at Temple Meads. 
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DESIGN FOR NEW SHOPPING PRECINCT. 


ZoninG Proposats.—There are five 
zones indicated in the proposals based on 
the precinct principle, with controlled 
access to the Inner Circuit road and other 
mange roads, as follows: (a) Warehouse 
and Distributive Trades Zone.—This zone 
follows, to a large extent, the pre-war 
user adjacent to the city docks and the 
railway station, and provides accommoda. 
tion for wholesale warehousing and distri- 
bution. (b) Zndustrial Zone.—This is also 
adjacent to the docks and railway station, 
and is a continuation of pre-war user. 
(c) Residential Zone.—There is no residen- 
tial allocation within the area bounded by 
the Inner Circuit road. To the south of 
this and adjacent to the city docks and 
the railway station, however, is proposed 
a 20-acre estate for key workers engaged 
in the central area. (d) Business Zone.— 
This is a continuation of pre-war user 
in the heart of the city. (e) Shopping 
Zone.—This is possibly the most conten- 
tious proposal in the scheme, and involves 
the transfer of the main shopping centre 
from its pre-war site, which has been 
heavily ‘‘ blitzed,” to a new site immedi- 
ately to the north which is more commo- 
dious and allows for more convenient 
planning on modern lines. It is suggested 
that cinema establishments should ‘be 
planned as part of this zone. In addition 
to this main shopping centre, two other 
main shopping areas are retained in the 
scheme. . 

Reservation Proposats.—Apart from 
the various zones there are also reserva- 
tion proposals, which cover areas that are 
intended to be reserved and ultimately 
acquired for special purposes, as follows : 


Municipal Reservation—A municipal 


reservation adjacent to the existing new 
municipal buildings and cathedral for the 
erection of buildings to accommodate Cor- 
poration Departments, central baths, 
museum and art gallery, headquarters »f 
youth movements, etc. 

Public Open-Space Reservations.—The 
main public open-space reservation takes 
the place of the old main shopping centre 
and is right in the heart of the central 
area. This also permits the preservation 
of the towers of St. Peter’s Church and 
Mary-le-Port Church, the remains of 


Bristol Castle and St. Peter’s Hospital, 
and the amenity treatment of part of the 
water-front of the city docks. It will 
also throw into relief the site of the old 
Bristol city wall. Under the open space 
it is proposed to construct a large car- 
park with a capacity of 2,000 cars. 
University and Fdléaterg Hospitals,—A 
further reservation of 60 acres is intended 
to allow for extensions to Bristol Univer- 
sity and the voluntary hospitals, and the 
erection of a medical school. 
_ King-street Reservation.—King-street, 
in the heart of the city, already contains 


‘ many fine buildings showing construction 


of definite periods, and it is proposed tha: 
the whole of this street should be reserved 
as a museum piece, and that from‘ time 
to time the buildings which do not con 
form with its architectural requirements 
should be removed and replaced with 
historic buildings which may have to !:e 
taken down in other parts of ‘the city. 

Ceniral Markets Site Reservation.—The 
final reservation is for a site for the 
central wholesale and retail markets, which 
is allocated adjacent to the Inner Circuit 
road and at the main railway station. 

GENERAL Matrers.—District Heating.— 
The Committee have considered the possi- 
bility of installing a system of. district 
heating in the central area; they have not 
yet reached a policy decision on this 
matter, but are awaiting the final report 
of the Committee sitting at national level 
to consider this matter. 

InpustRiaL ReseaRcu.—The reactions to 
a reconstruction plan for the central area 
of an industrial and commercial city such 
as Bristol involve very careful considera- 
tion at every stage, and in this aspect of 
planning the Committee have had the 
support of the Bristol Development Board. 
who are carrying out research work ‘n 
collaboration with the City Engineer. 

Tue SuHoppinc Precincr.—An illustra- 
tion on this page shows the proposed treat- 
ment for a shoppin precinct. The site 
is of approximately 3s acres, and contains 
a number of buildings of historic interest, 
for the retention of most of which the 
layout provides. The new buildings are 
shown in simple block form, vistas have 
been created, and on the east side of the 
plan a parkway is indicated. 
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THE TOWN PLANNING 
INSTITUTE 


In a paper entitled ‘‘ A Factual Basis 
for Planning,’ read before the Town 
Planning Institute on May 25, Mr. W. is. 
Warpe, A.M.T.P.I., said that administra- 
tive planning—and he used the word ad- 
visedly—demanded more than a constant 
review of the factors affecting physical 
planning. It required to have sraliable at 
any moment all the factors, whether 
physical, social or economic, both collec- 
tively and individually, which were cur- 
rent at the moment, so that the needs and 
effect of any proposal of whatever nature, 
were it a new factory or a telephone kiosk, 
could be assessed. The development of 
that ‘‘needs and effects’? service was 
fundamental to positive planning, because 
only through such a service could develop- 
ment be correctly directed. It should 
provide that additional information which 
would enable an inquiry to be assessed 
positively and immediately, and upon 
which the whole development of a town 
might depend. He had in mind an inquiry 


BRISTOL REPLANNING. 


KEY TO PLAN. 


1.—Inner circuit road. 2.—Offices, banks, one general business zone. 
rades, 
6.—Residential zone, 7.— 
, 8.—Reservation for university and 
9.—Reservation for civic buildings. 
11.—Reservation for bus station. 
for preservation of historic buildings, etc. 


zone. 4.—Distributing 


3.—Shopping 
7 5.—Industrial zone. 


wharfage zone. 
Reservation for open space. 
hospital precinct. 
tion for markets, 


parkway. 
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which was received by a certain town most 
anxious to encourage new industries, and 
one of the conditions was that the area 
of the site must be free from atmospheric 
pollution. There was no proof that such 
an area did exist, and the industry was 
therefore not satisfied, but if the local 
authority, as part of their general informa- 
tion service, had kept atmospheric pollu- 
tion records, they would, no doubt, have 
been able to meet the principal require- 
ment of a aew industry, which they badly 
needed. 

“‘The science of planning is still very 
much in its infancy,’’ added the lecturer, 
‘* and there is much research work still to 
be undertaken before we can hope to speak 
with authority. This work concerns par- 
ticularly the larger issues of the growth, 
structure and function of our towns; work 
which can only be begun after the detailed 
local surveys are well established. It 
necessarily follows that if the local surveys 
are to be of value in this larger field of 
investigation they must be comparable 
both as regards factual information and 
representation, and I sincerely hope that 
the day is not far distant when the mate- 


warehousing and 


10.—Reserva- 
12.—Reservation 
13.—Reservation for 
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rial will be available through the planning 
information” service to enable private or 
Government research organisations to 
study these larger issues in exactly the 
same way as the statistics published by 
the Minister of Labour, the Registrar- 
General and the Board of Trade are the 
foundation of most far-reaching investi- 
gations.” 

He would suggest that one of the fields 
requiring immediate investigation waa 
that relating to the fundamental structure 
of communities and the relationship be- 
tween them, so that we could see in its 
true perspective the work of detailed 
planning which each community was, or 
would be, considering. 

In the discussion that followed, Miss 
J. Tyrwuitt referred to the work of 
Christaller and Dickinson on the size and 
spacing of communities in relation to 
function; this showed the value of such 
studies to the practical town planner. 
We were lamentably short of good back- 
ground material of this sort. 

Dr. GUTKIND said Christaller’s theor 
was much too rigid and did not fit in wit 
modern conditions. It was based on old 
ideas and an old structure of settlement. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION | 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF YORK. 
Proposed New Choir and Canons’ Stalls in Nave. 


A. E, RICHARDSON, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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PRIME COST AND 


PROVISIONAL SUMS 
By SYDNEY TATCHELL, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Chairman of the Joint Contracts 
Tribunal). 

THE recent correspondence in The 
Builder upon ‘“ Prime Cost’ and 
** Provisional Sums ”’ shows how little 
the provisions of the R.I.B.A. 1939 
Standard Form of Contract seem to 
have been understood in many quar- 
ters. It is true that these expressions 
are not defined in that form, but 
apparently what has not been appre- 
ciated by your correspondents is that 
any attempt to do so was deliberately 
avoided. The plain fact is that the 
expressions ‘‘ Prime Cost,’ “‘ P.C.’ 
and “ Provisional Sums ”’ are in prac- 
tice used indiscriminately to describe 
those items in the bills of quantities 
which have been reserved by the 
architect for special treatment. It 
was therefore the unanimous opinion 
of the Joint Contracts Tribunal that if 
in the Standard Form of Contract: they 
were to describe items included in the 
bills of quantities for persons to be 
nominated or selected by the architect 
to supply and fix materials or to exe- 
cute work on the site, as, for example, 
“Provisional Sums,” and items. in 
respect of any materials or goods tu 
be fixed by the contractor as ‘“ P.C. 
items,’ they would be bound to dis- 
turb the practice of some persons 1 
the industry. 

In the R.I.B.A. 1939 Form of Con- 
tract the trouble which would be 
bound to arise if arbitrary. meanings 
are put to technical phrases, which 
are by no means generally accepted, 
has been avoided. It is immaterial in 
the R.I.B.A. Form whether an item 
reserved for special treatment by the 
architect is described as a “ Provi- 
sional Sum” or a ‘ P.C.” item. What 
is important only is the nature of the 
treatment ‘which that item is Ww 
receive. Thus, where prime cost .r 
provisional sums (regardless of how 
they happen to be described) are in- 
cluded for persons to be nominated or 
selected by the architect to supply and 
fix materials or to execute work on the 
site, then those items are to be deait 
with in accordance with the provi- 
sions of clause 21. Similarly, if such 
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COMING EVENTS 


MONDAY, JUNE 12, 


Lees Central Area No. 3 Lunch. Address 
H. C. Harland. -Holborn Restaurant, 
p.m 


TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 
Hovustne Centre. Mr. J. H. McGuinness on 
* Planning our New Homes.” 13, Suffolk-street, 
ae fe 1.15 p.m. (buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 
R.1.B.A. rchitectural Science Board). Mr. 
M. Chitty, F.R.I.B.A., on “Solution of 
Social Needs in House Building.’’ 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 6 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 17. - 
loner Society. Mr. W. Godfrey Allen, 
F.R.1.B.A., “ The Surroundings of St. Paul’s 
—a National "War Memorial.”” At St. Martin's 
School of Art, W.C.2. 2.30 p.m. 





materials or. goods to be fixed by the 
contractor, then they are to be dealt 
with in accordance with clause 22. 

It is, in short, a question of fact in 
each case, and under the R.I.B.A. 
contract there can be no question of a 
dispute arising because an item which, 
for instance, should on the face of it 
be dealt with under clause,22, has had 
affixed to it a descriptive label which 
would make the provisions of clause 21 
applicable. 

It is perhaps surprising that the 
clarity and simplicity of the 1939 Form 
of Contract upon this point has not 
been more fully appreciated. The out- 
break of war prevented this form from 
becoming widely used, and it is to be 
regretted that in the war-time con- 
tracts so many of the old ambiguities 
and anomalies have been perpetuated. 
This is only one of a number of new 
principles which were incorporated in 
the 1939 form, and it is to be hoped 
that when the time comes for a general 
expansion of civil building the excel- 
lence of the General Conditions of that 
form will be more recognised than it 
appears has been the case up till now. 


AGRICULTURAL COTTAGES, 
HAREWOOD, YORKS. 


TuHeEsE cottages, proposed to be erected 
at Harewood, will be built of the avail- 
able old stone and old grey slates from 
disused or out-of-date buildings in this 
unspoilt village, and should thus achieve 
economy as well as harmony with their 
surroundings—a step most welcome in 
view of the too frequent use of brick and 
stucco which has. so often marred the 
quiet charm of the Yorkshire stone-built 
villages. The accommodation compares 
favourably with the Ministry of Health’s 
published plan for agricultural dwellings. 
The architect is Mr, John E.. Stocks, 


items are included in respect of any’=- F.R.I.B.A. (Messrs. Jones and Stocks). 





Drawn by Cyril A, Farey 


AGRICULTURAL COTTAGES, HAREWOOD, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to SS pottere on profes- 
sional and other matters our readers, 
it must be understood ae we do pA necessaril; 
endorse the remarks of ts, who 
oblige us if they will cnbress their views as briefly 
as possible.] 
National Savings. 

To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—As Chairman of the War Savings 
Committee of the Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Allied Trades, I want to appeal to 
all building trade employers to come to 
the aid of the movement. Some of them 
already make it part of their daily routine. 
Whenever they go, to a new job they take 
their savings organisation with them, and 
it is the pay clerk’s job, or part of it, to 
look after the savings campaign there. 

Where that is done the result is success. 
The weekly percentage saved is up to the 
highest in industry. 

Now what one firm can do, everv other 
firm can. But it depends on you, Mr. 
Man at the Top! Say the word and your 
staff will take savings seriously. Forget 
to say it, and the result is no savings. 

The building industry in London has 
just given a lead to the rest of the country 
by doubling its target in lLondon’s 
Salute-the-Soldier Week. That was due 
to energy and enterprise at the top. That 
was largely the employers’ effort, and a 
notable one it was. I want to see the 
operatives making their contribution. 
They will do it, but only if you, the 
employer, provide them with the right 
organisation for . weekly contributions. 
What about it, Mr. Building Employer? 

Gerorce Hicks, Chairman. 


« P.S.—Yes, I know about your man- 
power difficulties. But Mr. X has’ them, 
too. If he can do what he is doing, so 
can you. What about a word to the 
managing director to-day?—G. H 
Sanctuary ee 
Westminster, S.W.1 


“*WVacancies for Architects.” 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Srr,—‘‘ Official Architect ’’ assames that 
(a) membership of a professional body is 
an essential qualification, and (b) the 
R.1.B.A. is the only one concerned, Both 
assumptions ignore the real facts, including 
the provisions of the Registration Acts, 
and therefore his letter is hardly worth 
answering and certainly not worth taking 
seriously, 

May I, however, inquire why the cham- 
pions*of the R.I.B.A. invariably hide their 
light under anonymity? Possibly they are 
the Knights of Plutarch’s Third Square! 

G. B. J. ArHosg, 
Secretary, Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors. 


75, Eaton-place, S.W.1. 


R. A, Exhibition, 1944 
J. E, STOCKS, F.R.I.B.A, (JONES & STOCKS), ARCHITECT, (See above.) 


a 
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To tHe Eprror, or The Builder 

Sir,—May I reply to ‘ Official Archi- 
tect’s ’’ letter published in your last issue? 
I cannot agree with his explanation of the 
reason for public bodies stipulating that 
applicants for architectural posts’ shall be 
members of a certain Institute. Can this 
gentleman say that all members of the 
institute in question have passed an 
examination? In fairness, other members 
of the profession who can produce equal 
evidence of ability and who may not be 
members of the R.I.B.A. should have 
equal epppsteatiy, in obtaining these posi- 
tions. I would suggest that all applicants 
must be *‘ Registered Architects’’ would 
be the correct condition and would fulfil 
one of the reasons for obtaining statutory 
powers. 

I am in doubt whether these public 
bodies are legally correct in stipulating 
that applicants for a post must be mem- 
bers of a particular body, especially as 
there may e local men of equal ability 
who wish to apply for these positions and 
are also ratepayers. If this practice is 
persisted in I would like to see the point 
tested in law. 

A. E. Manner, L.R.1.B.A., F.I.A.A. 

New Malden, Surrey. 


Birkenhead’s Woodchurch Estate. 

To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Sir,—It is very regrettable that Party 
politics should influence in any way the 
ideals of town planning. If the battle of 
the plans for the Woodchurch Estate, 
Birkenhead, is any criterion of the future 
policy of local authorities relating to the 


subject, then the outlook for a beautiful . 


post-war England is by no means rosy. 

This conflict has arisen from two: rival 
schemes, one prepared some time back by 
Mr. B. Robinson, the borough surveyor, 
and the other produced recently by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Reilly, which forms part of 
his scheme for a new town plan of the 
town. 

As a humble architect it is not in my 
province to offer any detailed criticism 
of. the two schemes under controversy, 
except on the broad principles of the 
issues at stake. 

It seems a peculiar procedure on the 
part of the Birkenhead Town Council, 
after appointing Professor Reilly—a 
brilliant’ authority on architecture and 
matters relating to civic design—to draw 
up plans for a future Birkenhead, and 
then reject the first stage of his scheme, 
the Woodcharch layout, through political 
pressure. ‘ 

A project of such far-reaching impor- 
tance, must surely be conceived unham- 
pered by any political influences. Did not 
Sir Christopher Wren, after creating that 
masterly plan for a new London, encounter 
political domination, with the tragic result 
that his great idea was rejected, and thus 
a magnificent chance was lost? 

It seems that Professor Reilly’s 
advanced ideas are not understood and 
appreciated by many of the lay minds 
on Birkenhead Town Council, which is 
all the more reason why he should be 
given a free hand to produce a new plan 
for the borough for the untold benefit of 
the generations yet to come. 

Gorpon Hem. 

Southport. 


Unity in the Architectural Profession. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Sm,—The forthcomi Reconstruction 


should provide, as never before, an oppor- 
tunity for the architect. Surely it is very 
unfortunate that the need for the employ- 
ment of an architect is not yet fully 
realised by the public. 
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Perhaps an organisation such as that 
envisaged by Mr. Vincent Burr and his col- 
league at a recent conference—a National 
Council which would be representative of 
the profession as a whole—could be helpful. 

No one would deny thatthe R.I.B.A. has 
always held the premier position in the 
architectural hierarchy, nor would its pres- 
tige suffer if the R.I.B.A. would recognise 
that there is a large number of architects 
who are not amongst its members. Surely 
the time has now come for the putting 
away for ever of sectional interests among 
professional organisations in the interests 
of the profession as a whole. 

A.R.1.B.A. 


M.o.W. Factory-made Bungalow: 
Cost per Foot Cube. 
To rue Eprror.or The Builder. 


Sm,—Statements have recently been 
made in one of the Sunday papers giving 
the following information which, owing to 
the possibility of its misleading persons 
not expert in estimating, requires attack- 
ing with vigour. 

e statements, boiled down to hard 
facts, were :— 

(1) That the cost of the M.o.W. emer- 
gency factory-made temporary bungalow 
with 620 ft. super floor area works out at 
2s. 6d. per foot cube. (2) The cost of a 
two-storey works-built permanent house of 
1,020 ft. super works out at 1s. 10d. per 
foot cube. (3) The M.o.W. bungalow costs 
£550 and the house £750; and (4) that the 
£750 house costs one-third more than the 
£550 bungalow and is two-thirds larger. 

The interesting fact about the above 
figures is that they are substantially cor- 
rect when viewed from one propaganda 
aspect, but can be torn to shreds, as I 
will now try to prove, because they cannot, 
in my opinion, further the interests of those 
who are working so hard for the better- 
ment of building. It is the 2s. 6d. and 
ls. 10d. which are so apt to mislead, and 
I will not only show how the 2s, 6d. can 
be lessened considerably subject to prac- 
tical comparison, but also that the 1s. 10d. 
may be increased, thereby approximately 
balancing the amounts when practical cube 
estimating, of which I have had much 
experience, is applied to the subject. 

Firstly, it is not. correct, without giving 
information of a vital comparative charac- 
ter, to compare the cubic foot cost of 
a one-storey bungalow with a two-storey 
house; nor is it correct to compare the 
cost per foot. cube of a bungalow of about 
4,400 feet cube, which is the approximate 
cube of the M.o.W. bungalow costing £550, 
with 8,200 feet cube of a house: costing 
£750. The conditions are so entirely 
different that the information of a vital 
character to which I refer must. be known, 
and will. be obvious by studying the 
following :— 

(a) The cubic contents of the M.o.W. 
bungalow, owing to its practically flat 
roof, must be much lower than if it had 
an ordinary pitched roof, of which the cube 
would be allowed by taking the height to 
half-way up the roof. Therefore, ihe 
2s. 6d. rate would be much lower if the 
roof were pitched at, say, 30 instead of 
64 degrees, as it is. The house to which 
I have referred couid have a flat or pitched 
roof, which would govern the rate of 
1s. 10d. foot cube. 

(b) The M.o.W. bungalow is condensed 
in about 4,400 ft. cube, and in this are 
provided a really excellent lot of costly 
equipment, fittings, etc., which would be 
practically the same in extent and cost if 
the bungalow were, say, 50 per cent. 
greater; and, of course, this state would 
cause the 2s. 6d. rate to be lowered quite 
considerably, as I will attempt to prove. | 

(c) It will be reasonable to assume that 
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half of the cost ‘of £550—viz.; 2£275—is 
absorbed in those items which are practic- 
ally constant to the small bungalow and 
also to the larger house; those items are— 
the kitchen, bathroom and w.c. equipment, 
the cupboards and cabinets of a furnishing 
character, all the services, boiler, cold- 
water cistern, hot-water tank, stove, 
immersion heater, and to within a reason- 
able limit the windows and doors, and 
other items. Manifestly, if all these are 
worth £275 they represent 1s. 3d. of the 
2s. 6d. foot cube, and valuable data is 
at hand to enable a just comparison to 
be made of the comparative costs per cubic 
foot, and they are as follows :— 

{a Increase the cubic contents of 
4,400 by 50 per cent. up to 6,600. There- 
fore— 

2,200 feet cube’ at 1s. 3d. £13710 0 

Add... ee of 5.08 650.100 

£687 10 0 
20; Y = Qs. 1d. foot cube. 


(e) Now I will show how floor areas and 
cubic contents require analysing to pro- 
vide fair comparisons between a small 
bungalow of 620 ft. super floor area and 
a larger house of 1,020 ft. super. If the 
bungalow is increased in cube 50 per cent., 
let it’ be assumed that the height of it is 
the same—it will vary just a little—so 
therefore the fair area may be allowed 
as increased 50 cent, up to 930 ft. 
super. The house of 1,020 ft. super con- 
tains stairs which are, of course, quite 
useless in bungalows, and they really must 
be allowed in any comparison between a 
bungalow and a house. On the ground and 
first storeys the stairs will take up about 
70 ft. super of floor area, thereby 
reducing the comparative area of 1,020 to 
950 super feet, which, note particularly, 


‘is very near to the 930 stated above. 


Now some very interesting general figures 
can be given :— 

(f) The 1s. 10d. foot, cube per 1,020 
super feet should for purposés of com- 
parison be increased, because— 

1s. 19d. x 1,020 

——— A = . 114d., 

950 say ls. 114 

which is comparable with 2s. 1d. _pre- 
viously stated. Apart from 1s. 114d. ané 
2s. 1d. being quite different from 1s. 10d. 
and 2s. 6d., there is another important 
factor which emerges from these figures, 
viz. : For £687 10s. a bungalow of 930 ft. 
super floor area can be provided, as 
against a cost of £750 for a house having 
a floor area of 950 super feet, or even 
1,020 super feet. The terms temporary 
and permanent applied to the two factory- 
made structures can mislead unless the 
longevous-values are known. I am con- 
vinced that the M.o.W. structure will have 


~a much greater life than: 10 years, 


especially if certain parts are slightly 
strengthened. ‘ 

I feel sure my analysis is fair, and I 
submit that I have not exercised any 
unjust manipulation of figures in an 
attempt to mislead, and as I have no axe 
to grind whatever—except that for the 
betterment of building—it is my hope that 
the sponsors of the steel bungalow will 
welcome this contribution as only ar 
earnest of my desire to be scrupu ously 
fair and to attack anything which is con- 
trary to the best interests of building. 


.R. V. Bovexton. 
Streatham, S.W.16. 
Trade Catalogues Wanted. : 
Mr. W. N. Gould Smith, an architec- 
tural student, would be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, directories or pamphlets: 
to assist in his career. Théy should be 


forwarded to ‘Lyndhurst,’ Francis: 
Green-lane, Penkridge, Staffs. 
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“SANITATION IN POST-WAR BUILDING” 


MR. MANZONI’S ADDRESS TO 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


An address to the Royal Sanitary 
Institute was given on May 23, by Mr. 
Hersert J. Manzoni, C.B.E., M-inst. 
C.E. (Fellow), City Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Birmingham. Mr. Manzoni 
said :— ioe 


The word sanitation, deriving from 
sano, must allo to encompass 
much more in a building, whether it be 
domestic or industrial, than the drainage, 
the plumbing and the ventilation. In the 
pursuit of healthy and comfortable condi- 
tions for living and working, proper 
attention to these matters is very impor- 
tant, but it should be easy to build a 
dwelling wherein all three are as nearly 
perfect as possible, but which neverthe- 
less would be a most unhealthy and un- 
comfortable place. 

Only in recent years has science called 
attention to the effect upon the health of 
human beings of light and noise, but 
there aré other factors, the effects of 
which are just as important but very 
little understood or considered—atmo- 
spheric pollution, the regulation of 
warmth, fatigue due to bad arrangement, 
colour and a factor which I hardly dare 
to mention, so little is it understood—the 
inter-relation between the human ‘being 
and the mass of his surroundings. 

To deal adequately with all these sub- 
jects would require much space and more 

nowledge than is usually possessed by 
any working man in these busy times, 
but the vast programme of building 
envisaged for the immediate post-war 
years makes it imperative to review such 
of them as are fundamental and about 
which we have a wealth of data. To 
this end study committees have been 
working under the egis of various 
Government Departments during the past 
year or two and some most interesting 
reports are about to be published on 
plumbing, acousties, lighting—to mention 
three subjects referred to above. 

These reports should contain the 
accumulated experience of some of the 
most knowledgeable specialists in these 
matters, and consequently it would be 
somewhat presumptive to do more than 
touch upon modern trends or call atten- 
tion to obvious current defects. 


Drainage. f 

Drainage in its modern form is to some 
extent an expedient; in a _ perfect 
economy we should utilise for our needs 
so much of the pure water which would 
fall from the skies upon us, returning 
the surplus, also pure, to the earth and 
to the streams. In fact, the water which 
falls upon us is polluted by an atmo- 
sphere which we have fouled; it becomes 
further polluted by man’s handiwork 
upon which it falls and so we foul it still 
further by using it to flush our sewers 
and send it away to be cleansed in due 
course by a variety of natural processes 
which are becoming more and more over- 
worked. 

At the same time we pay a heavy price 
to pump or gravitate other water, often 
from a distance, to supply our needs, 
both domestic and industrial, 

Our needs, moreover, are much heavier 
than they need be and are becoming more 
and more extravagant; already in our 
large towns our use of water-extends to 
40 gallons per head per day and in 
America the use commonly © reaches 
double this quantity. More than half of 
this amount is used solely as a carrier 
for industrial and waste products. 

Until science devises the means of 
utilising or neutralising all waste pro- 
ducts on the spot and until we have a 
pure atmosphere in urban areas the 
expedient of foul drainage will remain 
with us. 

It is doubtful) whether any revolu- 
tionary improvements are likely in 


drainage methods—the efficiency of 
present methods is the result of many 
years of good practice and in the majority 
of cases the waterborne elimination of 
waste is sanitary and satisfactory and site 
drainage in towns is well understood and 
practised. 

The one-pipe system of drainage, with 
or without venting, has had some pub- 
licity in recent years, but it is merely a 
variant on the more commonly used two- 
pipe system and is reasonably well under- 
stood by specialists. 

The difficulties met with in the one-pipe 
rng of drainage usually arise out of 
the syphoning of traps and for that 
reason it is considered necessary in this 
country to provide anti-syphonage pipes 
to the traps of all fitments, and this, of 
course, leads to a considerable increase of 
pipe work and a consequent increase of 
cost. It has been shown in innumerable 
imstances that anti-syphonage can be 
dispensed with, but the exact conditions 
under which this applies are not very 
fully understood although American 
research has done something to dispel 
the mystery. 

In certain American towns and on the 
Continent the one-pipe system is fairly 
common, and with the simple arrange- 
ments found in an ordinary domestic 
building there is comparatively little 
danger in omitting anti-syphonage pipes 
provided the sizes of waste pipes are 
adequate and their junctions with the 
down pipe are carefully spaced. The 
possibility remains, however, that 
syphonage may take place under certain 
circumstances and that there will be a 
consequent free passage for drain air into 
the house; it is doubtful also whether any 


worthwhile saving of cost is achieved by ° 


the application of the one-pipe system to 
dwelling-houses, whereas with large and 
tall buildings, such as hotels and blocks 
of flats, there is a definite economy in 
applying it even with the additional pro- 
vision of an anti-syphonage system. 

It has been said that the use of traps 
on the drainage system before entry to 
the sewer would eliminate the dangers 
and unpleasantness of the syphoning of 
traps within the building, but this is 
probably incorrect because there is 
usually little difference between the air 
in drains and the air in sewers, the 
former often being the more foul. 


Disposal. of Refuse. © 

In recent years the Garchey system of 
waterborne disposai of solid refuse from 
houses has been tried in this country, 
but it results in an extra cost, it adds 
a. further use of water in considerable 
quantities, and it is very doubtful 
whether any considerable spread of the 
system is likely. The trial plant was 
built in connection with the Quarry Hill 
Flats in Leeds, where other rather un- 
orthodox methods of building were. in- 
corporated, and there is no doubt that 
the result of this very bold experiment 
is good and reflects great credit upon 
the authority and their responsible 
officers, 

The Garchey plant embodies a large 
sink in each flat, down which solid 
tefuse contained in paper wrapping is 
swelled with water, and it passes down 
large diameter pipes into an underground 
sump. This sump is a collecting re- 
ceptacle for a large number of dwell- 
ings, and from these the refuse is drawn 
by suction into an incinerator, de-watered 
and burnt, and at Leeds the heat 
generated is used to supply hot water and 
steam, for a communal laundry. It 
would appear that combined with a com. 
prehensive scheme of high density flat 
building it has certain advantages, but 
it. seems extremely difficult to apply it 
to low density building or to the varied 
types of beatings in any ordinary urban 
development and, consequently, it cannot 
be looked upon as a method which will 
eventually supersede present practice. 

Disposal of refuse by the street-to- 


street emptying of bins, and the present 
method of central incineration cannot 
be considered ideal; it has many serious 
drawbacks, dust and dirt, high cost, and 
a considerable amount of rather objec- 
tionable labour are amongst them, An 
ideal system would be some form of 
simple decomposition on the site and 
eventual disposal via the drains, but the 
nature of commercial and domestic 
solid refuse is such that this would 
probably be a complicated chemical pro- 
cess. The use of household incinerators 
is quite feasible, but this still leaves 
the problem of disposal of ashes and 
involves a certain amount of additional 
domestie labour, which, in these times, 
cannot be considered desirable. 


Plumbing. 

Plumbing practice also has reached a 
high degree of efficiency im all highly 
civilised countries, but unlike drainage 
the standard of plumbing varies greatly 
in individual buildings. 

Perhaps the commonest defects in 
plumbing are noise of operation and lack 
of protection against the effects of frost. 
Lack of knowledge on the part of indi- 
vidual builders and the urge of economy 
are responsible in both cases—and more 
silent fittings are available but usually 
cost more, and much can be done to pre- 
vent freezing by the elimination of 
draughts and the insulation of piping 
from external walls. Nothing can be 
done to prevent freezing if the whole 
system is left in an tuibeated building 

uring frosty weather except the com- 
plete emptying of all tanks and pipes, 
and there is a great need to provide ade- 
quate facilities to this end and to edu- 
cate the public accordingly. 

There is also a need to .require by 
regulation a good standard of piumbing 
in all new buildings, and thus prevent a 
repetition of the poor and shoddy work 
from which we are suffering to-day. 

Under this heading it is, perhaps, con- 
venient to mention water supply—so 
adequate in most large towns, but sv 
very inadequate in many re ag dis- 
tricts. The recent discussions in Parlia- 
ment on this subject are well known 
and have brought out the necessity of 
national organisation of the supply of 
water. 

It is probable that the reason the health 
of persons Jiving in the country is little 
better, and in some cases definitely 
worse, than that of townspeople is in a 
large measure owing to the impurities in 
many of the local sources of water. It 
is quite common to find at isolated 
farms, and even in rural villages, shallow 


.wells in very close proximity to leaking 


dumbwells, a condition which is not 
only likely to result in widespread in- 
fection but must contribute to a general 
low standard of health. The difficulty 
is that the cost of providing pipe water 
supplies to isolated farms and com- 
munities is very-high, but the sources 
of water in the country are certainly 
adequate, and it is probable that a 
national control would result in a much 
better distribution. 


Ventilation. 


_ In the case of ventilation we are deal- 
ing with a subject which is imperfectly 
understood, and until recently seldom 
attempted—the difficulty is that human 
beings uire warmth as well as fresh 
air, and the attainment of both at the 
same time is often impossible in the types 
of buildings we use. 

In modern factories, public halls, 
cinemas or places designed for many 
people, expensive mechanical devices are 
now quite common, but. apart from cer- 
tain byelaws concerning ventilators in 
rooms without flues and _ regulations 
governing space about: buildings our 
dwelling houses have to rely on draughts 
ior change of air. The open fire, coupled 
with ill-fitting doors, is the best vents 
lator we have been able to devise, and, 
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in consequence, the efficiency of the fire 
as a heating agent is.of the order of 
20 per cent. The result is that in order 
to retain, in cold weather, the heat 
generated by the fire it is usual for all 
windows to be closed, and so far as pos- 
sible all draughts prevented by padding 
round door frames; fresh air is thus pre- 
cluded and the atmosphere in the room 
becomes vitiated, whereas an ideal 
arrangement would allow for a complete 
ehange of the atmosphere in any occu- 
pied room at least twice and preferably 
more times every hour. 

Possibly the development of simple 
air conditioning plants will solve this 
problem for us in the future—it is not 
sufficient in many cases simply to draw 
in large quantities of air from the street 
because in many industrial districts this 
means adding yet another pollution to 
the purely domestic ones existing in the 
home. The problem resolves itself into 
providing a continuous supply of small 
quantities of purified air and the occa- 
sional] extraction of specific pollutions 
produced by cooking, etc. Mechanically, 
this is simple, and there is no reason 
why it should be unduly expensive. 


Lighting. 

There is no_ generally recognised 
standard of lighting, either artificial or 
natural—artificial lighting can_ never 
in practice approach the standard of 
daylight, but its intensity for comfort 
depends very much upon human likes 
and dislikes, With modern fittings it is 
comparatively easy to substitute a 100- 
watt bulb for one of 60-watts, but it is 
not so easy to place the light in the best 
position according to the work in hand. 
More thought should be given to the 
placing of lighting points in buildings— 
the aim should be to eliminate glare, 
to prevent shadow in positions where 
good light is required and to avoid 
“flatness” by well-designed fittings or 
shades. 

Daylight, and particularly sunlight, 
require a somewhat: different approach 
—the aim should be to let as much as 
possible of both into all rooms, Both 
are health-giving, and particularly sun- 
light. Much can be done by arranging 
buildings so that living rooms or work- 
rooms have their windows so placed that 
they catch the sunlight during the maxi- 
mum period, and an absence of opposing 
buildings on the opposite side of a nar- 
row street is an obvious advantage. In 
practice this is achieved by a general 
orientation of buildings to face approxi- 
mately east and west and usually this 
lg comparatively simple when laying out 
new estates, but as practically no atten- 
tion to this point has been embodied in 
the street layout of most of our towns, 
this desirable factor can only be intro- 
duced if, comprehensive rebuilding is 
undertaken. A recent analysis of this 
subject has suggested that it is desir- 
able to avoid the layout of tall buildings 
in opposing blocks, and it is shown that 
a cruciform arrangement is the most 
desirable, although the internal planning 
has to be very carefully thought out to 
allow the maximum of sunlight to enter 
living rooms. 

There are statutory standards of 
window area in any particular room, but 
the shape of windows is even more im- 
portant—a horizontal low window is not 
nearly so effective as a high vertical 
one; the windows found in old Georgian 
houses are excellent in this respect, 
allowing a maximum penetration of the 
direct rays from the sky into the rooms. 


Noise. 

The effect of noise upon the nervous 
system is probably a _ controversiat 
matter as a pure scientific study; it is 
doubtful whether dwellers* in noisy 
streets really hear the sounds of traffic 
unless they concentrate upon them, but 
there can be no doubt whatever that the 
altercation next door or even the wire- 
less across the road are as immediately 
audible as the sound of many rushing 
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waters and far more irritating. It is 
always the unwanted noise which we 
hear and that usually emanates from our 
neighbour’s house, whether through a 
party wall or from the flat above or 
below. 

It is doubtful whether street noises can 
be effectively eliminated because the 
sound waves reach us in our homes 
mainly through the window spaces, and 
the cost of insulation would be con- 
siderable, involving double windows with 
an intervening air space. Insulation of 
party walls, however, and of floors is 
now comparatively simple, the former 
by the introduction of effective cavity 
and the latter parity by a process known 
as floating, that is by introducing an ‘in- 
sulating material, such as glass silk, 
under the bearing surfaces, and partly 
by reducing contact noises through the 
floor itself. This is achieved by the use 
of materials with a low: factor of con- 
ductivity or again by introducing a cavity 
which igs usually packed with materials 
such as glass silk, asbestos wool, alu- 
minium foil, ete. These methods are 
simple and fairly effective; moreover they 
are not unduly expensive and should 
become common practice. 

Whilst dealing with the subject of 
noise it ig well to bear in mind the neces- 
sity of a measure of sound absorption in 
the materials of which the inner linings 
of rooms are composed. This function 
is adequately performed by plaster and 
wallpaper, linoleum and carpet, but 
there is a danger that the endeavours 
to use new materials adaptable to pre- 
fabrication may rob us of these well- 
tried securities. 


Atmospheric Pollution. 

The increasing use of gas and elec- 
tricity for power and a much more 
stringent control over the production 
of industrial smoke (the war period ex- 
cluded) have resulted in recent years in 
a great diminution in atmospheric pollu- 
tion in our towns and cities, but we 
have now arrived at a stage where the 
domestic fire is said to be responsible 
for more than half the evil: still re- 
maining. 

The open fire, with its comfortable and 
cheery appearance, is part of the high 
standard of living of the people of this 
country—we have been able to afford it 
because of our vast resources of coal; 
I believe that any attempt to eliminate 
the open fire would fail from popular 
resentment. 

The introduction of central: heating, 
whether by district or by individual 
buildings, would, of course, reduce con- 
siderably the amount of solid fuel used 
in open fires and ne per 4 the 
amount of pollution caused from this 
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source, but it is possible also to achieve 
an almost complete absence of pollution 
by designing open fires to burn smokeless 
fuel and it is probable that the economic 
need to make the most of our coal by 
gasification will give a lead in this direc- 
tion. 

A considerable -amount of experiment 
has been undertaken recently in the pro- 
duction of a suitable coke-burning grate. 
The difficulty is that a fairly deep fuel 
bed is required and in the ordinary way 
replenishment with small quantities of 
fuel must be almost continuous, i.e., say. 
at hourly intervals. The lighting of coke 
fires is also difficult but can be solved 
with the subsidiary use of gas. Re- 
fueling has to some extent been overcome 
by an arrangement which provides a 
hopper feed, and a grate has been con- 
structed which. when the dampers are 
closed, will burn for six or eight hours 
with a single application of fuel. It is 
comparatively easy to overcome this 
problem by using a closed stove, but the 
people in this country would certainly 
object to a change-over in this direction. 

When the first office building on the 
new Civic Centre at Birmingham was con- 
structed immediately prior to the war, an 
air-conditioning plant was installed—the 
air: drawn from roof level and passed 
through oil filters, pre-heaters and water 
spray. Despite the action of the filters 
the water becomes distinctly acid in 
character—sufficiently so te cause 
corrosion of ordinary ferrous metals. 

The ret Aap of open spaces, and 
particularly .of trees and grass, on an 
adequate scale in built-up areas should 
not be overlooked in their influence on 
the purification of a polluted atmosphere. 


Regulation of Warmth. 


Mention has been made of the low 
efficiency of the open fire as a héating 
medium; much of the heat generated 
passes quickly up the flue which itself is 
composed, advisedly, of a material having 
a poor factor of heat conductivity. 

_ Research has been proceeding for some 
time into methods of using this: heat and 
a form of flue has been tried out which is 
surrounded by an air chamber whence 
the warmed air is directed back again 
into the rooms. The method is simple 
but has certain experimental faults yet 
to be overcome. If possible, the air 
should be taken from outside the build- 
ing, but this necessitates a fairly high effi- 
ciency of heating, otherwise it will not 
contribute much to the warmth of rooms, 
whereas taking the air from within the 
house does not achieve any additional 
freshening of the general atmosphere. A 
further difficulty is the danger which 
might occur from cracked flues, especially 
where coke is used as a fuel. Under most 
conditions, of course, the flue draught 
would ensure that coke fumes were not 
drawn into a room, but the danger 
exists should there be any blockage of the 
flue or a condition of down draught. 

District heating also is being studied, 
but as yet there is little hope that its 
benefits can be economically applied to 
low density dwelling-house a 
ment. 

The provision of a constant tempera- 
ture in all parts of a dwelling is by no 
means favoured by all people, and it 
would be interesting to have an authori- 
tative statement based on scientific fact 
rather than mere opinion. 

It is well known that plants grown 
under glass in a condition of constant 
heat have to be very carefully hardened 
off before they are planted outside, and 
the same may apply in varying degree to 
human beings. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the reaction of the human 
body to quite considerable changes. of 
temperature has a_ stimulating effect 
rather than the reverse? 


Fatigue. 

The atxangegeant of comfort in a home 
is very much a matter of personal taste, 
but few women arrange the fitments in 
the workshop of the house—the kitchen; 
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they usually have to put up with the 
mess the unthinking architect or builder 
has left for them. In America this sub- 
ject has been studied extensively, but 
not so in this country. In the large cities 
of America the orderly arrangement of 
home fitments and utensils has, doubt- 
less, been brought to prominence by the 
much more prevalent practice of living 
in apartment blocks and to some extent 
by the difficulties of obtaining domestic 
help; it is usual to combine living-room 
and kitchen in one room or at least 
kitchen and dining recess. The imme- 
diate’ reaction to this arrangement 
amongst people of quite good income 
standards has fostered the study of 
labour-saving devices of all kinds, of the 
most advantageous arrangement of work- 
ing plant, sink, cooker, cupboards, drain- 
ing boards, work tables, and of the careful 
design of all these so that they present a 
clean, tidy and cheerful appearance. 
The total amount of physical effort 
expended in a day by a woman in per- 
forming ordinary domestic duties in an 
. old and badly arranged house must be 
many times that required to accomplish 
similar tasks in a well-arranged home. 
Inevitably this must lead to fatigue, 
irritation and consequent impairment of 
health and at the same time it curtails 


the timé available for recuperative 
leisure. 

We have recently been promised a 
general issue of refrigerators, and 


although it is well known that in certain 
countries the use of refrigeration is not 
only desirable but necessary it is 
extremely doubtful whether the lack of 
refrigerators has been at all harmful in 
the temperate and even climate of Great 
Britain. From experience.of the use of 
a refrigerator over a considerable numbers 
of years I am quite certain that except on 
a few days during a hot summer it may 
as well not be there. 


Colour. 

On the subject of colour it is much 
more difficult to particularise. Most 
people have an instinctive preference for 
bright as against sombre decorations— 
greens are usually®considered to be more 
restful than reds, and dark oak panelling 
is, undoubtedly, more comfortable than, 
for example, white tiles, however per- 
fectly these latter might fit the mood of 
cleanliness usually associated with bath- 
rooms. 

It is probable that texture has some- 
thing to do with human reactions to 
decoration and so, undoubtedly, do indi- 
vidual tastes and moods, but whilst some 
people are more sensitive than others to 
colour there are probably broad generali- 
sations which could be ascertained by 
research and which may help, if proper! 
understood, to a better standard of healt 
and comfort. 

The colour blue is often associated with 
boredom and has become the theme of a 
whole range of characteristic songs; grey 
also is bleak in the extreme, ghosts also 
are associated with this colour; modern 
airmen speak of being browned-off; 
whereas red, especially dark red, has an 
unhappy association with crime, par- 
ticularly murders. 


The Effect of Mass. 

Lastly, and with great hesitance, the 
effect of mass upon the delicate receptive 
mechanism of man.-. It may be that this 
factor is not worth consideration—neither 
were vitamins nor atoms a generation or 
two ago—neither, in fact, is anything 
“about which we know next to nothing, 
but when scientific progress brings them 
to light we find them to have been the 
principal cause of- phenomena which 
seemed unexplainable. 

There is a _ psychological condition 
called claustrophobia, which has been 
shown to be not entirely composed of 
imagination, and there are other unex- 
plained phenomena which may be related 
to emanation, to gravitational attraction 
or to period of vibration, 

It is possible in theory to build a house 
with a fraction of the mass of 9-in, brick- 
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work and which in respect of thermal and 
acoustic insulation and weatherproof 
qualities is more or less perfect, but 
would it be comfortable to western stan- 
dards—would it provide that element of 
restfulness to which we have béen 
accustomed? It is said that the Japanese 
live in houses with walls of matting or 
paper—at least this practice has not made 
them peaceful. 

I cannot explain the reactions of 
human beings to the mass of their sur- 
roundings, but I have often thought that 
I personally am sensitive in this respect— 
to what extent and why I cannot say, but 
I believe this to be a factor which may 
well be decisive in any projected and 
fundamental change in our methods of 
building. 


The ‘‘ Churchill’ House and A.B.T. 

Tue Association of Building Technicians 
have submitted to the Minister of Health 
a 5,000-word report giving their opinion, 
as building experts, on the ‘‘ Churchill ”’ 
House. They congratulate the Govern- 
ment on their decision to listen to and act 
on the opinions of housewives and others, 
They state their belief that the acute 
housing shortage justifies the erection of 
temporary prefabricated dwellings. They 
add, however: ‘‘ The house as planned 
would definitely discourage people from 
having children. One cannot say that 
there is enough room for a family of four.’’ 
For this reason ‘‘ no one should be allowed 
to occupy the house for more than, say, 
two years, and a plan must be developed 
for a temporary three-bedroom house with 
a larger living-room, kitchen, etc.’’ Copies 
may be obtained from 5, Ashley-place, 
S.W.1, price 7d. post free. 


Fuel Economy Memoranda. 

The Ministry of Fuel and Power have 
recently circulated to local. authorities. 
hospitals and similar institutions memo- 
randa dealing with the following aspects 
of fuel economy :— 

By loca] authorities (P3/11). 

In hospitals and institutions (P3/12). 

In public baths and washhouses 
(P3/13). Copies can be obtained free of 
charge from the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, 2, Little Smith-st., London, S.W.1. 
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BUILDING TECHNICIANS’ 
CHARTER 


Tue Association of Building Technicians 
have issued ‘‘ The Building Technicians’ 
Charter ’**—in which their claim to better 
working conditions and salaries and to 
greater responsibility for technicians is 
set out. Following is the text :— 

Houses, schools, hospitals, factories, 
roads, docks and airports—the efficiency 
of all these depends on building tech- 
nicians, Designing, calculating, organis- 
ing, we can translate labour power and 
skul and materials into healthy worksliops, 
homes where families can be happy, and 
communities where social life can flourish. 

We shall not be satisfied until Britain’s 


legacy of sprawling industry, _ traffic 
muddle, benighted villages, and over- 
crowded slum-ridden towns, is only a 


memory. 

To carry out this work well, building 
technicians must secure better salaries and 
working conditions, and at the same time 
a greater share of responsibility. This 
Charter sets out a programme of demands 
that can be won by a determined struggle 
and the use of all the advantages the trade 
union movement has gained in recent 
years. The programme falls into five main 
sections. P 
I.—Planning. 

Trained to planning in individual jobs, 
we stand for the planning of the whole of 
Building within the framework of. 4 
National Plan for industry, transport, and 
the location of new towns. Local authori- 
ties and private interests of all kinds need 
guidance and must be subordinated to this 
National Plan if new schemes ‘are to serve 
the public well-being. 

There must be immediate measures to 
control land values and development, pend- 
ing the achievement of public ownership. 

The choice is between a chaotic struggle 
of sectional interests and an ordered and 
united effort to build a finer Britain. 


1l.—Job and Office Organisation. 

Technicians’ abilities must be properly 
used. We believe the following measures 
are necessary for this. : 

TrecHnicaAL Controt.—Too often the 
work of competent technicians is thwarted 
by bureaucratic interference. Those 
trained for technical work must be given 
the authority due to their experience and 
training. 

Jorwnt Propuction. Commirrees.—These 
Committees will be as important for the 
needs of reconstruction as they are for 
speeding up output in wartime. There 
should be Government direction to ensure 
the establishment of these Committees on 
all large contracts and the inclusion of 
technicians on the employees’ side. 

Grove Workine.—In all offices tech- 
nicians must be given opportunities for an 
intelligent understanding of the whole of 
the job on which they are engaged. This 
can often be achieved by group working of 
all grades and classes of specialists—archi- 
ects, engineers, surveyors, as needed— 
each Group being responsible for a single 
job from start to finish. Whatever system 
prevails, all technicians must be given 
opportunities for site visits, and continual 
employment on dead-end tasks is to be 
avoided. 

Timez AnD Procress Scueputes.—An 
organised building programme is impossible 
without the preparation of time and pro- 
gress schedules for all large jobs. We 
stand for scientific planning and business- 
like realisation of the plans. Technicians 
have the responsibility of perfecting 





*Issued from 5, Ashley-place, London, S.W.1 
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methods of Scheduling and of keeping a 
constant chéck on the attainment of the 
targets laid down. 


111.—Education. 

The system of technical education must 
be radically improved. Higher standards 
must be required of teachers, with more 
attention both to the results of scientific 
research and the gaining of practical ex- 
perience on the job. The neglect of the 
economic and social aspects of building and 
planning should be ended. 

Building technicians should have a 
common basic training and learn from the 
beginning to work together. _ 

Junior employees must be given every 
facility—including time off—for study. 
We oppose the system of premiums and 
articled pupilage. 

Many more scholarships must be. made 
available, with equality of opportunity for 
all. There must be special facilities for 
building apprentices ve © train. as 
technicians. The National Building Cer- 
tificate courses should be recognised as 
steps towards qualification for the pro- 
fessional institutes. For trained men 
refresher courses and post-graduate train- 
ing schemes must be organised on a much 
wider scale through the technical schools, 
colleges and universities. 


1V.—Demobilisation and Re-employment. 

We place the highest importance 
on ensuring the happy return and fair 
treatment of those of our fellow-tech- 
nicians who have played their part in the 
war in such an effective manner in the 
Services. Ne 

We suggest that there are building tech- 
nicians whose early demobilisation (irre- 
spective of length of service) would bring 
more benefit to the mass of service men 
and women—in the form of a better and 
quicker rebuilding of Britain—than any 
rigid adherence to a “ first in, first out ” 
or similar scheme. Nar 

Refresher courses must give priority 
to demobilised men and women, and there 
must be adequate grants to remove any 
financial obstacle. The Government scheme 
for Further Training must be interpreted 
in a spirit of generosity. 


V.—Working Conditions and Salaries. 

Salaries and conditions of building tech- 
nicians are at present dependent on bar- 
gaining by individuals, except where col- 
lective agreements exist. The Association 
aims to establish national agreements 
where employees are nationally organised 
as well as further local agreements. The 
long-term aims (as summarised) are :— 

(i) Minimum basic salaries for all build- 

ing technicians. 

(2) Equal pay for men and women for 

equal work. 

(3) Overtime pay for all. 

(4) A five-day working week. 

The following is a programme for imme- 
diate action :— 

Hovrs.—All teclinical staff to work fixed 
hours and not to be “‘ on demand.” Maxi- 
mum for office staffs, 38. 

Overtime Rates.—All time worked in 
excess of basic hours to be paid at the 
rates laid down in the National Working 
Rule Agreement for operatives. 

TRAVELLING Time.—For travelling time 
outside normal working hours required by 


_ the employer, other than normal travel 


between home and job, to be. paid at over- 
time rates. 

Sussistence.—Without prejudice to any 
existing rates, £2 per week for any em- 
ployee working away from home. 

Hotrays.—One day per month of ser- 
vice for the first 12 months, thereafter 
two full weeks plus Saturday before and 
the Monday after until five years’ service 
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has been completed, when annual holidays 
should be increased by one week. All 
Bank Holidays, including in each case the 
Saturday before—i.e., Easter, Whitsun, 
August Bank Holiday, Christmas (in 
England and Wales), and the first working 
day of the year (in Scotland). 

aL AuTHority Srarr.—Certain varia- 
tions are put forward for staff of Local 
Authorities. 

Satarres.—Temporary staffs to be placed 
on salary scales. 

ConpITIONS AND OvertIME.—Whitley 
Council, conditions to be applied where 
they are not in operation. Building tech- 
nicians to be placed in the Whitley Scales 
in accordance with their specialised train- 
ing and qualifications, so that their con- 
ditions are equal to those of technicians in 
other employment. All temporary staff 
to be placed on the permanent staff after 
two years’ service. 


JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
REPORT 


THE current report of the English 
Joinery Manufacturers’ Association, 40, 
Piccadilly, W.1, indicates that this body 
made continued progress during the year 
under review. Nineteen firms have 
been added, a total of 117. A main work 
has been the standardisation of wood 
casement windows, with a saving of 
approximately 30 per cent. in timber and 
a reduction in the number of types to six. 
These windows have been referred to the 
B.S. Institution to become a_ British 
Standard, a sample window has been in- 
stalled in the County Hall, and M.O.W. 
have decided to instal 50 per cent. or 
wooden windows in the Demonstration 
Houses which they are erecting. There 
has also been much collaboration with 
other allied associations, and with the 
Directorate of Woodworking, and an in- 
teresting development has been the es- 
tablishment by all interested parties, at 
the suggestion of the President of the 
Board of Trade, of a Committee on the 
problems of the joinery trade in the 

eriod of reconstruction; the Association 
is represented on this Committee. The 
Association has ialso been responsible 
for setting up the English Joinery Manu- 
facturers’ Federation to deal with ques- 
tions of wages and conditions of labour. 
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ADVANCE PREPARATION OF 
HOUSING SITES 
N.F.B.T.E. PROTEST TO LORD 
WOOLTO 


THE iligwing letter has been sent by 
Mr. J. G. Gray, President, National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
i Lord Woolton, Minister of Reconstruc- 
ion :— 

Dear Lorp Woorton,—Unwilling as we 
are to take any action which may deflect 
the attention of the Government from the 
prosecution of the war, nevertheless as 
representing one of the largest industries 
in the country we feel so strongly that a 
fundamenta] mistake is being made in re- 
gard to post-war housing -policy that we 
have caused to be addressed to every 
Member of Parliament a letter in the terms 
‘.:' ed | Somewhat 
similar communications have been sent to 
the clerk to every Local Authority and all 
Ratepayers’ Associations. 

We are articularly concerned because 
the proposals : (i) place certain contractors 
in a privileged position ;. (ii) reverse the 
previous Government policy of spreading 
building and civil engineering work 
amongst the largest number of contractors ; 
and (iii) by withholding W.B.A. priority 
from contracts for this work other than 
group contracts interfere with the right of 
a Local Authority to conduct its affairs in 
the manner it thinks best; If this policy 
Is pursued.there is a definite risk of 
eliminating the smaller trader. 

We are informed that the decision to 
group Local Authorities for the purpose of 
having the necessary work comprised in the 
advance preparation of housing sites under- 
taken has been taken at Cabinet level. We 
ask that the decision should be modified 
and Local Authorities empowered to make 
their own arrangements for having the 
works carried out in the normal way. Our 
reasons for making this request are set 
forth in the statement attached to the 


_ enclosed letter. 


These proposals have raised an unpre- 
cedented storm of protest not only in our 
National Council but in every Region and 
in every Local Association throughout the 
country. I am supported in making this 
protest by a mandate from the whole mem- 
bership of the Federation. 

If it is desired to discuss this matter 
with a deputation from the Federation 1 
shall be pleased to arrange for such a depu- 
tation to wait upon you at any time. 
Whether this should be considered neces- 
sary or not I trust, Sir, that you will cause 
inquiries to be made into this matter in 
order that the full assistance that the 
building industry is capable of rendering 
may be placed at the disposal of the 
Government and of the Local Authorities 
in the large and important task of housing 
the people, 

The Statement. 

Following is a copy of the statement 
referred to: 

It is the considered opinion of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers that the Poe for the 
advance mig cago of housing sites, as 
planned by the Ministry of Health and 
the Ministry of Works, will considerably 
increase the cost. The experience of the 
National Federation is such as to suggest 
that the Government has been ill-advised 
and has made decisions in regard to-the 
grouping of Local Authorities (thus form- 
ing contracts of such a size that they 
can only be carried out by the larger con- 
tractors), which are not in the interests 
of the country and, if proceeded with, 
will not only burden the nation with 
unnecessarily high costs but will destroy 
local autonomy and control. It is not too 
late to modify the decisions, and in sup- 

(Continued on page 472.) 
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RATES OF ‘WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM 8th APRIL, 1944 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors) 
















































































































Crafts- | Lab- | Crafts-| Lab- 
men, | ourers. | men. ourers, 
Aberavon .....+.-++| 2/0 1/7 |\Cleveleys.........-- | 2/0 1/7 |\Isle of Thanet 
Aberdare........+2-+ 2/0 | 1/7 |\Clitheroe............ | 20 | 1/77 l|Isle of Wight . 
Abergavenny .....-.- 2/0 | 1/7 (Cobham Ceeeey) 1/11 | 1/6 ||Keighley : 
Abington. . vert Hin D 1/104} 1/5% |'Cotcheste | 1/114) 1/64 |\Kenilworth 
/ 1 |. 1/6¥ |\Kettering M.B. 2/0 1/7 |\Sevenoaks .......+-| - 1/104) 1/53 
1 1/64 |\Kidderminster MB. . 1/114} 1/64 |'Sheerness .......+++ 1/10 1/54 
1/7 ||King’s Lynn ......--| 1/10 | 1/54 ||Sheffield .........+-. 0 1/7 
1/5} ||Kirkham .,.......- | 2/0 | 1/7 |\Shipley ..... aeotea / 1/7 
1/54 ||Knowle .....c.0+00¢ 1/14 | 1/64 |/Shoeburyness ...... 1/114) 1/64 
ee jLancaster ......0006 2/0 1/7 |Shoreham .......+++ 1/tl 1/6} 
||Learnington M.B. | 2/0 1/7 |\Shrewsbury M.B. ....| 1/114) 1/6} 
4 [Leatherhead ........ ; /il 1/6} ||Sittingbourne ......| 1/10 1/54 
1/54 ||Leeds ..ccsccstecere 2/0 Skegness U.D, 1/1 1/6} 
1/5} ||Leicester C.B........: | 2/0 | 1/104 1/53 
1/7 |\Leighton Buzzard ..| 1/9 1/42 |\Slough.......... titel: eee 1/6} 
hy |Letchwort 5s len hs | 1/il 1/64 |\Smethwick .......... ~2/0 | ti/7 
1/5} ||Lewes .....secereee | 1/10 | 1/54 |\Southampton ...... 1/11k} 1/65 
1/54 Lichfield M.B. ......| 1/11 | 1/6§ ||Southend-on-Sea ....| 1/114) 1/64 
1/6} |Lincoln C.B. ........ | 2/0 1/7 |\Southport ....... oe ie Y 1/7 
1/7 ||Littlehampton ...... | 1/10 | 1/5 South Shields ......| 2/0 1/7 
43 ||Liverpool Jeeves Vl ||\Spaldi .| 1/10} 1/5 
1/7 |\Llandudno ........ | I/tl 1/6 
1/54 |\Lianelly. .....2-e0-- | 2/ 1/6} 
1/4}. ||London— 1/64 
1/7 | 12m. radius ...... 2/14 1/6% 
1/5 || 12-15m. radius | 2/1 Stockport 1/7 
1/53 |\Long Eaton U.D. .| 2/0 1/7 |\Stockton-on-Tees ....| 2/0 1/7 
1/54 || Longton be Mgssevae | 2/0 1/7 proke-cm-Trene es. | 2/0 1/7 
1/54 ||Loughborough M.B...} 2/0 1/7 ||Stourbridge M 2/0 1/7 
1/5} |\Louth M.B........... | 1/103) 1/52 ||Stourport uD. seveee| 2/1M4) 1/6 
1/64 ||Lowestoft ....... «+-| 1/10) 1/54 |\Stowmarket ........ 1/9 |. 1/4 
1/7; Luton .....0....000. 1/1141 1/65 ||Stratford-on-Avon 
1/53 ||Maccesticid 22.22... | 1/1] 176 MB) 1/11 | 1/64 
1/P ||Maidenhead ........ | 1/1f | 1/6¢ ||Stroud wgtteresess 1/11 | 1/6 
et | Maidstone .......... | 1/10 1/52 |'Sunderiand ........ 2/0 1/7 
||Malvern 1 > ee | 1/104} 1/5 |\Suttom Coldfield M. 6. | 2/0 1/7 
pale | pereeeee’ jaseva. d |} 2/0 1/7 |\Swaffham ......-<.. 1/84 | 1/4% 
1/5 wepakl? 1/43 |\Swanage ....... woe] 1/10], 1/54 
1/43 | | Manniags id M. B.. oul 2/0 1/7 /Swansea aneennee ane 2/0 1/7 
i iRMareb pasadiuewasd | 1/9 1/42 |/Swindon eT os ow 1. 1/52 
1/64 ||Margate ........-2+6 | 1/10] 1/5% |\Tamworth M.B....... 1/11 1/¢ 
HF | Maree ‘Harborough | 1/11 1/64 |\Taunton .......0.006 1/104; 1/5 
\|Matlock U ..| 1/104) 1/5¥ |\Tenterden .........- 1/10} 1/5} 
isk |Melton Commi | 1/84 |} 1/44 |‘Thames Haven ....| 2/0 1/7 
1/et |Melton Mowbray . 1/11 | 1/6 |\Thetford ........-. 1/94 | 1/5 
1/54 ||Merthyr .........4-. :.| 2/0 | 1/7 \'ThorpeBay ........ 1/114! 1/64 
1/6 | Middlesbrougi seehes | 2/0 | I/F °%'Todmorden ........ 2/0 | 1/7 
1/5} ||Middleton .........- 2/0 1/ |\Tonbridge .. ae 1/53 
1/7 ||Middlewich ........| 1/64 |\Torquay ... 1/65 
1/7 ||Milford Haven ae 1/5% ||Totnes .....- eau | 1/54 
1/54 ||Morecambs ..... | 1/7 |\Trowbridge .......- | 1/9 | 1/43 
1/ A RI owas atic Te Bae er eee | 1/94 | 1/5 
1/ Mundesley .......... | 1/43 Leer ios Wells ? al HA. D+ it 
i 1/6 ppingham (Salop: af | } 
Ug [Neon = o22322200%5) 2/00) 177° | Utoxaiee UD. on... 1/10f) 1/5) 
1/6} |\Newark-on-Trent ....! 1/114) 1/64 \Wakefield .......++- 2/0 1/7 
1/7 |\Newbury,.........-- | 1/10 | 1/54 ||Walsall C.B. ........ 2/0 1/7 
1/ Newcastle-on-Tyn: ..| 2/0 1/7 |\Walsden .........--- 2/0 1/7 
1/5} ||Newcastle-u.-Lym: ..| - 2/0 1/7 ||Walton-on-Naze ....| 1/10 | 1/S} 
1/7 |\New Forest. .......- + 1/10 | 1/54 |\Ware ......-0-000-- | -$/114) ° 1/64 
1/64 ||Newmarket ......-.- 1/10 | 1/5% ||Warminster .. --| 1/9 1/48 
1/64 |\|Newport, Mon. ....| 2/0 1/7 ||Warrington .. 2/0 1/7 
1/64 ||Newport Pagnell ....| 1/10 | 1/54 |Warwick M.B. ......}° 2/0 1/7 
1/54 |\Northampton C.B. ..| 2/0 1/7 ||Wellington R.D. ....| 1/114) 1/64 
1/7. WNorwich. ....0: | 2/0 1/7 |\Welwyn ......-...-. | A/tE}) 1/65 
1/5} ||Nottingham ... .| 1/7 ||\Welwya Gar. City ..! 2/0 1/7 
1/53.|/Nuneaton ..... -| 2/0 1/7_ || Wells (Norfolk) 1/84 | 1/4t 
Oakham U.D. 1/103} 1/53 ||\West Bromwich C.B. | 2/0 1/7 
1/7 Vofdhann en 'Westcliff-on-Sea | 1/114). 1/6 
1/7 REED: vexeccesvees 2/0 1/7 Weston sons Mawes, | on + 1 St 
1/64 |Ormskire 22.22... Re or aepereeial Bye ey = 
1/7 ge ae | 4/113) «1 $f eee Sel Hao 1/64 
1/7 Oxted. eesceereee | 1/108) 1/58 || Web at 
tat Aware aeceresers 1/114) 1/64 \Whiscabio’ 1/10 
| roorousg’ ' nes 
| (Borough)| 1/113] 1/6} iWidnes .. 2/0 
[Beebe MLB. ..< dyntcga u / 
St. Albans ......+---) 
‘St Helens «04+... 121] 2/0") 1/7" \Wrexham 
1/42 |iSt. Neots ..... secre} 1/94 | 1/5. | Wroxham 
1/5 |\Saffron Waiden 1/9 ie \Wycombe 
1/5} |\Salisbury City ...... 1/94 |' Wymondham 
1/3 /34 | Sasa Plain ...... 1/il U8 | [Yeovil .....eesseee 
Sawbridgeworth 1/104 [York 
1 Plus 2d. per working day. { Plasterers 2/14. J Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/7}. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/€3. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances. 


Women’s RATES.—In all districts throughout the country the basic rate of wages for women engaged on craft processes is 1/64 per hour after weep eer 
of a probationary period of three months. During the probationary period the rate of wages is first month 1/0} per hour, second month 
1/24 per hour, and third month 1/44 per hour. "Por all women carrying out work other than on craft processes, 1/3. per hour. 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 471. 
F 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, 


for smaller quantities ex merchant's warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to 
the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices 





BRICKS, &c. ts. d. 

416 0 

490 

316 0 

310 0 

3.0 6 

haulage is still ; difficult and eet 
is ae: 

obtained from job to fob, In addition, there will be 

the Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 

3s, per 1,000, Site in 


London London 
Rated Area, North 
Stations of Thames 





in. Phorp: 
nt of 6. 1. 1,000 only ie eaey pre 


A pr A 

mi d. d. 
Pressed . 3 68 3 
3 70 3 
3 88 3 
3 88 3 
9 88 F, 
s. d. 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stms.y ... 11 12 0 
Do. Bullnose ae eg ee ae Verdes 12 2 0 
Blue Wire Cuts yoyo SoU Syed 10 9 6 

Best Stourbridge Fire Brick ( Bente Stns.) :-— 
. d. s. d, 
yt ees ©. Bim «reo deiiere 0 0 
G ET) P44 Add 124% bs Prices. 
Best White Ivory Str’tch’rs ....38 10 0 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers ..'35 100 
r side&twoends 39 10 0 
Headers........ 29 10 0 Two sides&one end 40 10 0 

Quoins, Bulinose ys and 

and 44in.Flats 36 10 0 se eee 38 00 


and 
G £5 10s. extra over white. 


ON Bricks, 3/— per 1,000 except Glazed 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
12 miles radius Charing Cross. 
Ho.Litow CLay PARTITION BLOCKS. 
London Brick Company. 
Minimum Lorry Loads. Keyed, 
=. per hoa sup. 4 yds. 
24” ” 110 ” 
3” » » 100 ,, 


ad bt eS a rp Lundeesenenae nse 


Size 12x9x 
Size 12x9x3" ,, 
Size 12x9x4" ,, 


12° x 9° x 2". coleee 2 
12° x 9.5 2 os 201 
mag? 


33 3 
. 


eeeeee 


Se 


aw 


super d/d. Free on site, London. 


Plus 2d. for smooth one side, 
oth sides. 
STONE. 
Westbourse Park, Pedain 0%, Re = 
or 
Soe Leama, 9 2 -. OP per f cube ... 
Beer STONE—RANDOM B: 
Pupan sillian Beiacn doeten per ft. cube 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. ,, 
approximate size one way, Id. per 
cubic ft. extra, selected apqrousmetaly 
three sizes or for speciai work, 3d. per 
cme tee. 
eee nee, Se senhom, Motinel Se. 
trucks at 


per ft. cube 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
DOMOOS 205 050 cc ctrcegsuees ft. cub. 
White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Nore.—1d. per ft. cube extra for ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 4d. beyond 30 ft. 
tsorrow-Wooo Stour. Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
Random blocks from 10ft. and over P.ft.cb. 


sen eeweeseeeseee 


ft. per 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto @ 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) (paving) # 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto ........-. a 


agp ee 
any Goods Station, London. 
ft. cube 


Delivered a! 
led yb blocks .. per 
sawn two sides iandings to sizes (under 
per ft. super 


aero eeneeenere 


6 in. 

40 ft. super) ............ 
6 in. rubbed two sides, di 
4 in. sawn poop ne og athe 
3 in. 


3 in, self-faced random flags. . per yd. super 


livered Pisin 's oa" Moulded, 6 
wee Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8 
Small section cills and copings, 


1B 
26 
31 


ee NO AW 


oONnNwW AW av 


2 
3 


AWNN 


and 4d. for smooth 


=n 


swan 





1 
0 22 by 12 





delivered 
2 miles 
radius 
Padding- 
ton. 


CEMENT. 
Best British Portland Cement. Standard Y erie 
tion, delivered London area. s. 
6 ton loads and upwards site . ‘, il % 
BOS 6 000. GG nn cn cg valiidcscccadade pions 214 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ........ 6 
“ Ferrocrete ” Hardening Cement— 
6 ton loads and upwards site .........+.-+ 217 0 
ey ye ey ee ee ee 0 
Frys Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ........ ‘214 6 
Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle” 
coment, 30s. per ton on ordinary “ Blue 
ircle 
“ Colorcrete ” Nos.1 and 2. Coloured rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement in 6 ton lots 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- 
to colour, from eT to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in 
free paper bags) ....... Sep be tb-epadbte 1.5 60 
Under one ton .. pe 2 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots 
and up 3 
Plus packages at current prices. 
Super na (Waterproof), bags 
N socks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or mort one ton. 
Less than one ton Is, 94d. nett each 
Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 
dition within =e 


£2. 
Roman Cement ; “19 9 { ccene’ 'sCement, White 
Parian Cement 7 
Cementone Colours ror cement according to tin 


cewt. from £3 5s. 

"SLATES. 

First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
vi am £8 ee ee 
24 by 12 45 18by10 .... 24 0 6 

37 1 1by9 ... 
22 by 1 34 


22 12 0 

sed 2110 6 
0 by 12 -as4 ee 
20 by 10 .... 30 


extra. 4 1 O 


r 


16 12 6 


Uonnw 
coanof 
‘ok 
an 
g 
= 
° 








FLOORS &ROOFS 






SAVE LABOUR 


It’s one of the most important economies 
of Bison in wartime this saving of labour. 
Bison delivers the units at the site of 
building operations, they are then quickly 
hoisted into position and the job of laying 
them on their bearings and grouting the 
joints is speedily and simply completed 
by the minimum of labour. These are 
points that will enable the work of re- 
construction to move faster. 
Bison —for war or peace. 








CONCRETE LIMITED 


CREEN LANE, HOUNSLOW, MIDDX. 
Hounslow 0172 


STOURTON, LEEDS, 10, Leeds 75421 





70 0 
Pink 6 10 0 | Teak 
ts, pe 


or site, in London area as stated. Prices 


the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 
of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


PLASTER. 

Coa ;3% 4 ii % 

rse, Pink 4 2 6 Sirapite, Coarse .- 

” te.. 410 0 4 Finish 4 19 6 
Pioneer ........ 2 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
Best Ground Blue Grey Stone Line 3 1 0 
out ee Aa : i a pb Ce 4 
ranite Chippings cw .. 
Nore. re charged Is. 5d. each, and credited 


—Sacks a 
Is. 6d. if returned in good condition “akin thee’ 
months, carriage paid. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. 





6-ton lots at railway depot. 
TILES. 
at London rate stations in full truck losds 
Gf nt ns then S088 ena eS. Per 1,000 
f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
Staffordshire district .......seeeeeess #612 9 
Ditto hand-made ditto ..........-- 719 9 
GMAD > cosccacpeccecace seed 7 0 
Hip and valley Hand-made ..... : 16 4 
dozen) —Machine-made .. 15 7 
HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
ASHIAGD pete fos peene qaelty a re 
5 3. 
Dry English Wainscot Billets . ts 0 to 01 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 0 to 1 0 O 
0wi4o0 
016 6 
~ 017 6 
013 0 
@012 6 
013 0 
- 012 6 
~ 015 6 
eke dtewse's 012 6 
whine whedeeb ugeccasees 08.0 
seddedecdesecesenawae 011.0 
sOddodessisesesssaeoee 019 0 
ges ¢iemeseeesesed 012 6 
percwti.5 0 0 
per gailoa lh 2 O 


SOFT WOOD. 
MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE, 
Minimum. 
Scantlings in imported sizes 2s. 4. &''s.. 4. 
2in. by 3in. to4in. by llin. 47 0 0 


PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 


38 0 0 





PLUMBERS’ BRASS. WORK. 
plivenss Ee London. 


HH. 


in. 
ad si/- doz 
ca Bis Cocks rox Inox, 


lal 


aE oy 
- — per da 
Leap. 


S.D. 


‘OP 
in. Zin. Lin. 13 in. 
i es 86/- /~ 
S. COCKS WITH TWO UNIONS FOR 
tym Fi La 2ho/" by ena doz. 
i poems ong Peres i 
: in, a3 in. 2 in. 
/6 it a iy 2 it 36/- 56/— per doz. 
43 Ss VALVES. 
2 ii 
72/- 115/- laa) ae Ever. per doz. 
+ lier 2 35/5 asi in 4 7146 per doz ' 
ar a 


$8 ied in. a 
a 25 3 c . PS a per doz, 


LEANING SCR 
116 Ibs. bx x 6 Ibs. 2 2 x 7 Ibs. 3 X 7 Ibs. 
LiadP. 26/- -~ 55/- 92/- per doz. 
Liad SS. 34/- i 67/-  115/-perdoz. 


So_per.—Plumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1. Blow pipe 
2/6 per Ib. 





* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER, and is a. 
The aim in this list is'to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the hi 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remem by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subject 





to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 


See Note at top of preceding page. 
METALS. 

Jousts, Gmpers, &C., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted ............ £24 0 0 
Plain Compound Girders bsavacece’ 2610 0 

in ly Stanchions ..... Seca a 8 @ 

In-Roof Work... ciiss. welicciec ice secede 35 0 0 

— prices, are for inte Seka tot 
special pieces of an awkward na 


mes ROUNDS—To- Taomion Stations, per 


£ d. 
ID, canescens 23. «5 6 opaeten 215 0 
Ae geenciee ee i e Bie uy a5 (0 
moucars ined thee’ Pathe 


Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock eto gross. 


Tubes. Tu 
3°/6" re “igae afr ide 


4 2% 
Light weight ...... 514 a 4i 
Heavy weight .... 44 i 
Galv. lightweight .. —_ 30 40 
‘Galv, heavyweight 20 0 
Tubes and tubulars sins i /e ind inclusive, Fro extra 


of EA less gross, 
Fittings, we 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month fo following date of 
ees Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 


CL Hatr-Rounp _ Gutrers—London Saha nl ex 
‘Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. 


7 ows Nae 
TBs eccecsooccgneces . 

ee Be Bee 1/4 

5 Sak Oe a o| ERY 6 
SE Te ee eee Le 1/8} 
Stat tivdoove dle. Ne 2A 2/0 


4/5 





NETT 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
1.C.C. Coatrep Som Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 


Per yd. in 6 fts. ds. Branches 


2 ithe resdieccicecores «ee 3/9k 2/7. 3/2 
Zh iM, .ccccccccccccccces 4/5 2/1 3/114 
thc. | Wake Cawvie tate ante sles 4/9 4/ 
33 i My: 4d ahh co pes pods cient 4/103 3/11} 5/5: 
5 a cepinieaitat 3 o Oke ss /34 4/5 6/32 
i. C. “C. COATED DRAIN Pipg, 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts. 
3 in. WD. : Mibbiah noha 6/0 7/3 11/6 
4in. 7 kr) Ui atonies 8/7 8/2 14/5 
5 in. 2: Mire tcaes 10/7 14/9 22/3 
6 in. Wo as case. 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
ad. 
IRoN.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant 
RPE A, “2 | Oe ee 18 7 6 
IRON.—Staffordshire Marked Bars ...... 19 7 6 
ee Re eae es 19 15: 0 
Mild Steel Hoops .......-ccccccccccccee 21 10 O 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
20 gauge 
C4 _— 


eee eeeeseees 
eee eee eee eee ee eee eee sy 


eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ey 
Cee meme reese eeenenesevses 


20 gauge 


24 gauge 
26 gauge .«. 


eee eeereseees 


eco ooo AAD 





Cut Nails, 3 in. and up 
ALL NEtrt. 

MeTraAL Wrnpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 

complete houses, including all fittings, painting ‘two 

coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 


to 2s. 7d. per foot super. e 
PAINTS, &c. £ . . 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) «. on 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . 4 ” 074 
Commins Ground English White Lead, 
POR; CW 49 b's 0 iki a bb SW ossbwedede eld xii 9 
Genuine‘ White Lead Paint, 14-Ib. tins free, 
per cwt. 416 6 
Genuine Red Lead .,....:..... 218 6 
Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) - iGs3 
Utility Putty (Packages returnable) vd | ey 
Size, AM Se Ad 049 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every 

endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be Paes for errors ant may occur. 
A 

2/04 
1/7 


Grade. Classification 
Craftsmen ........ 
Labourers .. 


Al 
2/0 
1 /63 


eeoeeee 
eee eeeeee 


eee eeeee 





*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 1 3 Slai 
but 1 1/41 i paid Owing to the scarcity et pressat Pans oe 1/3 
The information given in this table is copyright. Rates of 








A3 Bl 

1 1/ll 1/104 1/10 
1 /64 1/6 1/54 1/34 
Inverness. ......... apsasenane 
Inverurie ........ al: adadeas ane 
Kincardineshire ..A2 coer A 
Kinross-shire ...... A so tesch 
Lanarkshire ......,. A +++A2 
Midlothian ..... A | St Andrews ...., A 
Monifieth .......: A seep A 
Moray and Naitn B aot itor ws 
Newport ........,. A on oer: 
Peeblesshire ...... A2 wcopoente® 

WON oan ndns nce bs ry <eece 

Plumbers, 1/10; Pagtem,.5 | 
i 1704 a and | Labourers, ‘ 1/5, ne 


of ween in Beiead its ard given Ge beat 








VARNISHES, &c. 





Per galion. 
£s. d. 
Qalke Vannlele 6605. iisccvties oe Outside 016 0 
Bil GG 0,5 a steian da ddrlsomdo 6 018 0 
MIIONENS son sncmesdece ac odéei i 100 
so Ee EE ERS RS SR eS ‘ 120 
Pale Carriage ...... chased a ‘heh 
BONG Ot GOs vs ccccencesent a 114 0 
ere Inside 1 0 0 
Fine Pale Pa r ™ 100 
Fine Copa binet a 140 
Fine Copal Flatting a 120 
Hard D: Oak ‘a 100 
Fine Hard Drying Oak s 1 1 6 
Fine Copal me 4...2.~6 
Pale do. fi 114 0 
Best do. pe 1 46 
Best Japan Gold Size pa 114 6 
Bett, BRR Janeth 6 iii ised. ccdbiccccissees 012 0 
Oak and Mahos fie sce gia 014 0 
TEN 60. cccnncecdéendavesy 9 6 
IEEE TA 0 oe. sca veccenedanaede 016 0 
Knotting (patent) ..........0ceeceeees 017 0 
French and Brush Polish...,........++++ 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene Sib cedebdeiwac O11 & 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton 
(Delivered in London.) j & & 
Leap.—Sheet, English, 4 1b. and up ...... 38 0 0 
oo in coils 
PO 
Compo pipe 





Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
cwt. extra, 


—~ ease ex London oe ton Y#18 0 0. 











Turpentine substitute can’ be obtained and prices 
vary according to quality fro from 3/8 gallon upwards, 





Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade, 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Stee! Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 
Telephene No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 





“Vita” Plate Glass, about s¥ in. thick— 

















THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUNFERMLINE.—Dean of Guild Court has 
assed plans for extension at Maternity 
pospital, at £10,000. 


CROSSFORD.—Plans in hand for scheme of 
housing conversion, reconstruction and addi- 
tions at Annabella Cottages, for which the 
architect is M. Gilchrist, Nethanfoot, 
Crossford. 


GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for alterations 
and additions at Aytoun-rd., for which the 
architects are R. A. Bryden, Robertson & Boyd, 
122, Hatton-gdn., Glesgen. 


GLASGOW. —Plans in hand for alterations 
and additions for the Girls’ School Co., Ltd., 
142, St. Vincent-st., at Woodlands-ter., for which 


! the jarchitect is James Stewart, 143, West 


Regent-st., Glasgow, 


GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for plant stor- 
2 e building and lavatory acqummnedatee, for 








vhich the architect is R. W. Caldwell, 658, 
Shields rd., Glasgow. 
GLASS. 


SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 





saa ROLLED PLATE AND 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., 1N CUT 
Cees SS SO et 


eee ewe eet e seer eeseeserses 


Rulled OE Oe AES FE ee 

Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Raeded, §:im; GRICM (ecie se inine 0 ¢ ich sie ove 1 

Rome pe is the same Price as rough cas: double 
ro 


6 s. d. 
Wire Rolled, 4 in. thick 
Wire Cast, rs in. thick 
Georgian Wired Cast 
“Calorex ” Sheet, 21 oz. 


Per ee eee eee ee eee ees) 


ae ee eww er sees eresasees 


— 


eee eee eee ee eee 


Orr OfnNnoco 


eee eee eeeeceees 


eee wer eereeene 


“VITA” GLASS. 


To Ti. MOGs cosicrrpcomssenes actions 
Over 7 ft. supem onc ed wee cc ccc cccccces 
“ Vita ” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. .... 
Cathedral “ Vita” Glass : 
¢ in. thickness 


eee erasers esee eedoseeee 


ACO CaohP MOLXMOLOMO LS 


Y = 
wey NUP gs 


seer es eereeneesee eercecore 


+ in. 
¢e in. Georgian Wiied “Vita” Glass ......+- 


GLASS rgerem s. d. 
P.B. 1—8 ape sees 2 9 cach nett 
P.B. 2—5 x5 eo ae. 
P.B. 7H in x7 vee, “S' G ‘ 
ss cS ne io in (ose Bo6 i 
rt ling 
P.B. tt, ese tate rise 9 Sedey - 4 Geach ot 
BEE Bidocskenituttae deacncanedtGh< a.) ab 
P.B. SZ ccccee Yoo ceescetnoccececose 6 0 ye 





ae pereene—~srererearseiaens 
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ADVANCE PREPARATION” OF 


HOUSING SITES 
(Concluded from page 468.) 
igs of its plea that the procedure should 
revised, the National Federation sub- 
mit ‘the following ar nts :— 

a In rural and ur areas the type 
of who undertook this work before 
the war was. generally the local building 
contractor familiar with local conditions. 

(2) Heavy civil engineering plant such 
as was capable of economic use on the 
construction of airfields is not suitable 
for or adaptable to these small road works 
whether grouped or not. The grouping 
of a.number of small road and sewer 
works: to be carried out on separate sites 
(which in the majority of cases would be 
somé miles apart) into one. contract will 
not necessitate the use of any heavier 
plant than that which is required an any 
one of the sites. . 

(3) The ultimate responsibility for the 
houses. will be that of the individual 
Local Authorities; it is therefore unwise 
and unnecessary to divorce from the indi- 
vidual authorities the. responsibility for 
having the roads and sewers provided in 
the most economical way. 

”) The Len ge proposals introduce 
difficulties which are likely to delay the 
start of the works. The basis of tender- 


ing and the proposed form of contract are . 


not desirable either in the interests of 
speed or economy. 

(5) The imminence of the Second Front 
must render it a matter of conjecture as 
to whether the heavy civil engineering 
plant and the large contractors with their 
organisations will be available for works 
other than those of military significance, 
whereas the local contractor is more likely 
to be available. 

(6) The medium-sized and smaller 
builders (who with their organisations 
represent the major portion-of the indus- 
try) have a very important part to play 
in post-war, reconstruction. During the 
nation’s reread they have accepted 
with relatively slight protest the arbitrary 
treatment of temporary bureaucrats whose 
rough-and-ready methods may or may not 
have been justified by national war-time 
necessity. They cannot, however, view 
without) grave concern what appears to 
be an attempt to carry over into the post- 
war period the extravagant despotism of 
the Ministries, whose preference for cer- 
tain selected contractors is indicated by 
their willingness to place plant and more 
particularly labour at the disposal of 
these selected large contractors while 
refusing similar facilities to the local 
building contractors. 

(7) Labour is classified to-day as mobile 
and immobile; the younger and more 
virile labour is mobile and is capable of 


‘direction by the Ministry of Labour to 


any area, and may under existing regula- 
tions only work where directed. When 
directed away from their homes mobile 
labour is paid certain allowances which 
add considerably to the cost of the work. 
The same labour, if once unfrozen, could 
return to its home towns, thus removing 
one cause of temporary housing shortage 
by reducing the demand for lodging 
accommodation, and by being at home 
would work more happily. That would 
ensure a more or Jess general distribution 
of labour throughout the country. The 
oy meg work in advance preparation 
or the construction of houses must pre- 
sumably be reasonably evenly distributed 
throughout the country. Therefore the 
same results could be achieved by un- 
freezing the mobile labour as by directing 
it. . But. there would be considerable 
economies in the employment of men in 
the areas of their home towns because 
lodging allowances and other expenses 
would not be necessary. 

(8) Once labour is unfrozen and pro- 
perly dispersed (as it could be by dis- 
charging the men whenever the works 
upon which they are at present engaged 
come to an end) they would be available 
for employment in the areas of their 
home towns. These men would be imme- 
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diately employed upon the road work for 
their own Local Authority if W.B.A. 

Tiority was given to such work. There 
is no justification for the Ministry of 
Works decision that W.B.A. priority shall 
be available for such works when grouped 
and undertaken by the selected large con- 
tractors and refused to the same works 
when ungrouped they are_ separately 
undertaken by the local building contrac- 
tors. By refusing to give individual Local 
Authorities W.B.A. priority for this work 
the Minis of Works in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Labour is bringing 
undue bureaucratic pressure to bear upon 
the Local Authorities in order to secure 
their acceptance of this ill-conceived 
grouping scheme. 

(9) It is apparent that many Local 
Authorities do not like these grouping 
proposals and those: that have been in- 
duced to accept them have done so only 
under duress, because of the threat that 
ere labour and materials will be with- 

eld unless they participate in the group- 
ing scheme. 

The work of advance preparation of 
housing sites should therefore be let by 
individual Local Authorities in single 
contracts capable of being undertaken by 
the local firms, 


** Local Builders Should Do the Work.” 

That the Government is riding for'a fall 
over its present housing ane was the 
view expressed by Mr. H. C. Harland, 
President of the L.M.B.A., at a meeting 
of the Association’s Central No..5 Area in 
Putney on Wednesday. 

‘Builders. in London,” said Mr. 

Harland, ‘are less affected than many 
others by the Government’s proposals for 
the preparation of housing sites, but we 
are wholeheartedly behind the National 
Federation in its protest-against the quite 
ridiculous arrangements which the Minis- 
ter of Works and the Minister of Health 
are trying to foist on the local authorities. 
Every practical builder must be. 
_ “A small job does not become a big 
job merely because it is joined up with a 
dozen other small jobs, and to try to use 
the huge bulldozers we have been using 
in the construction of aerodromes on 
local honsing sites is literally like taking 
a sledge hammer to destroy a gnat. 

“The big contractors do not want this 
work, any more than they ‘wanted the 
work of erecting those rural cottages last 
year. The Government had to climb 
down over'them. The sooner they climb 
down over this new muddle the better it 
will be for all concerned.” 














The Leading Office for 
Contract 


Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 





- MOTOR 
Erc, Esc. 
Head Office: 
B KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: , 


23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, &C.2 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 
architects, surveyors or contractors. 

Items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych 

W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
claded in this list, see-previous issues.. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The datés .é the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t+) 
denotes closing date for applications ; name 
and address at the end refer - to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. « 
BUILDING. x 
JUNE 13. ‘ 

Manchester. T.C.—Alterations to premises at 
Minshull-st. to form Probation Officers’ rooms 
and Juvenile Court. City Architect. Dep. 


+Notts C.C.—Erection of central kitchen at 
Kimberley. . Coynty Architect, Shire ‘Hall, 
Nottingham. Dep. £1 1s. é 
-MUNE 14, é 
Caernarvon C.C.—Erection of conveniences ai 
Galit-y-sil Hospital, Caernarvon. Architect’s 
Dent. County Office, Caernarvon. : 
Wonton of ait’) Lape y banyg house, amnech 
nstitution, also installation of seryices. R. D- 
Robson (A"), O. Architect, County Hall, March. 
Dep. £2 2s.. Tenders, by July 11. : 
Manchester Electricity Committee.—Extension 
to “C”’ group switchhouse (contract No, 67). 
H.C. Lamb, Chief E. and Manager, Electricity 
Dept., Town Hall. Dep. £1 1s. | ns 
Salford T.C.—Erection of prefabricated build- 
ing, together with site works, foundations and 
finishings at Summerville estate. City E. 


<j JUNE 15. _ 

Lewes T.C.—External painting of 254 houses 
at Landport estate and 12 flats at Priory-st. 
C. T. Butler (L.), BS. , 

Liverpool T.C.—Extensions to nurses’ home, 
Fazakerley Sanatorium, City . Architect . and 
Director of Housing, , Blackburn-chambs., Daile- 
st., Kingsway, Liverpool, 2. Dep. £2 

JUNE 16. é 

Manchester -Transport Committee.—Erection 
of temporary boiler house at motor ’bus garage. 
City Architect, Dep. £1 1s. f 

JUNE 19; . 
*tBrighton £.C.—Erection of prefabricated 
nursery school at “East Moulsecomb. Thos. 
Simpson & Son, 16, Ship-st., Brighton, archi- 
tects, Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by July 5. 

Cheshire C.C.—Additional temporary nurses’ 
uarters at Dutton P.A. Institution. E. M. 

arkes, County Architect, The’ Castle, Chester. 
Dep. £2 2s. . ‘ 

Dunfermline T,C€.—Work in various trades for 
erection of 20 additional houses at Brucefield 
housing scheme. C. R. Douglas & Son, 
measurers, 15, East Port, Dunfermline. Dep. 


11s. 

Huntingdon County E£.C.—Erection and com- 
letion of school meals kitchen at Ramsay 

orty Foot. T. H. Longstaff, County S. and 
Architect, Walden House, Huntingdon. 

JUNE 20. : 

York T.C.—Repairs and adaptations at 20, 
Scarborough-terr.; 32, Newborough-st.; 49 and’ 
51, Lavender-gr.; and 210, Beckfield-la. C. J. 
Minter, City E. and. Architect. 


JULY 3. 

*Redditch U.D.C.—Completion of 46 houses at 
Batchley estate. E. Buckley, P.A.8.I.; E. and’ 
§., Council House. Dep. £5. 

NO DATE. 5 

Harwich T.C.—Erection of sub-station. B.S. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

. HEATING, ETC. 

JUNE 12. 1 

Montgomeryshire €.C. — For redecorating 
varions schools. D. of E., County Ed. Offices, 
Newtown. 


JUNE4%3, 

Norfolk ©C.C.—External painting work at 
County Isolation Hospital, East Dereham. 
Cc. Thurston, Acting County Architect, 25, 
Thorpe-rd., Norwich. 

Salford T.C.—Painting work at schools. D. 
of E., Chapel-st. 

UNE 14 


Accrington €.C.—Internal painting. and 
decorations at three schools. B.E. 

Durham E.C.—Internal printing and decora- 
tion of various schools. F. Willey (F.), 34, Old 
Elvet, Durham. : ey 

East Ridihg €©.C.—External painting at 
schools, police stations, institutions, ete. 
County Architect, County Hall, Beverley. — 

Liverpool T.C.—Internal and external int- 
ing. Bay limewashing at certain schools. 
AtY & 

Petersfield R.D.C.—For painting 71 houses. 
Building S., The Old Cottage, Petersfield. 

JUNE 15. 
_Cleckheaton.—Internals painting and decora- 
tion at Whitcliffe Mount Grammar School- 
J. W.-H. Bury, Clerk, Ed. Offices, 5, Albion-st. 
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JUNE 16, 

Maltby.—Internal aerees and potas 
at Grammar School. A. E —_ Clerk to the 
—— a Moorgate-st. otherham. 

West ding ¢.6--(1) Yoinnal renovations 
and po Bh painting at Grammar School, Bing- 
ley, also tarpainting playgrounds. Div. "Officer 
for Education, Node Bai Bingley. 

JUNE 1 

Henley-on-Thames T.C. : Mixternal redecoration 

Pw houses at. Western-ave. and Vicarage-rd. 


Highworth R.D.C. External repainting of 62 
houses and 3 bungalows. D.S. F. Williams, §8., 
27, Bath-rd., Swindon. 

Sowerby Bridge. — Internal 
Secondary School. J. H, Crabtree, 
Allan Hespe Sonerty Bridge. 

West ing C.€.—Internal renovations and 
external yo ing at Grammar School, Harro- 

ate, also external painting of ecaretaker’s 

ouse. Ed. Dept., Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 

West Riding €.C.—Internal renovations and 
external painting at Pudsey Grammar School. 
) ne Cler Ed. Office, 


Bae en 


to the Governors, 


19. 
Winsford U.D.C. epee 
repairs at 286 houses. P. 
Offices, Winsford, Ches. 


ag a and 
Heaton, S8., Cou 


JUNE 24. 
Bournemouth T.C.—Internal redecorations at 
various schools. B.E. and Architect. 
Shrewsbury.—External painting and internal 
redecoration” work at County Council Hospital, 
& “oon County Architect, 5, Belmont, 
rews 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER — 


JUNE 12, 
Stoekport r oncrete be up os i track and 
celaying new concrete B. Baxter, 
A.M.Inst.T., General ee Transport 


Offices, Mersey-sq. 
JUNE 17. 
C.C.—Contract No. 1: 


_ Gloucester Construc- 
tion of about 90 lin. yds. of 6-in. stoneware 
sewer, etc. Contract ©. 2: Construction of 


about’ 100 lin. yds. 6-in. stoneware sewer, etc. 
Construction be about 580 lin. yds. of 9-in. stone- 
ware sewer, Ww. 4H. ep a | mca 
Civil E., Batheaston Bath. Dep. £ 

Greenock T.€.—Formation of phen and 


construction of sewers. Master of . Works, 
Municipal-bldgs., Greenock. 
JUNE 19. 


Godalming T. o.—‘Bering 12 in. dia. borehole 
125 ft. deep., including supplying and fixing of 
all necessary ge or sandscreen, air and 


water pipes, etc. C. B. Spivey, A.M.inst.M. & 
CyE., Water E., 36, . Bridge- st., Godalming. 
Dep, £1 1s. 


Manchester T.C.—For flagging and kerbing 
repairs (labour only) in er Streets. -City S. 
JUN 
“ttkeston T. Se Preparation of build- 
ing sites. A, O ye nig Inst., M.&Cy.E., 
B.E. and §, ap. 2 . 


-PUBLIC 1a SEITE 


JUNE 14, . 
West Sussex C.C.—Two Masters at Junior 
orn ar — hil ae a "ae yp re 
orms of application from E., 
Hall, Chichester. _ 
JUNE 16. 


*Hull.—Lecturer in Senior Building Trades 
Dept._ at. Municipal Technical College. Forms 
from D. of E., Guildhall, Hull. (Stamped and 
addressed foolscap eavelofe.) 


JU 

*East Sussex eos) Head of Department, 
4b) Assistant Master at East Grinstead Junior 
Technical ae of Building. Forms from J. H. 
Baines, D. of unty all, Lewes. 

*Oxford E.C.—Full-time Teacher = Buildin 
Drawing and Geometry at Schools of Tech: 
nology, Art and Commerce. Forms from Chief 
Education Officer, City Ed. Score 77, George-st. 


JUNE 
Bradford.—Temporary iehitectural 


Assist- 
ants. £375, plus £45 aes. war bonus. . Applica- 
tions, quoting E.A. 959 XA, to Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, Room 432, 


Alexandra House,..Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
JUNE 23. 

Ham C.B. — Temporary Ai 

£400, plus £49 10s. 9d. 
Town Hall, West 


West 
Ruilding Surveyor. 
bonus. Forms from B. §&., 
Ham, E.15. 
JUNE 24, 


*Manchester T.C.—Temporary Architectural 

Assistants. Director of Housing, Town Hall. 
JUNE 28, 

*Cheshire Joint Sanatorium Board.—Clerk of 
Works to superintend erection of extensions at 
Peron! anatorium. £8 p.w. Forms from 

C. Scrimgeour, Clerk to the Board, St. 
J ohn’s House, Chester. 


JUNE 30. 
Belfast Education Authority.—Head of Build- 
in rates BE ~ey at pores of Tech- 
nology. 25-£700 or Application 


ncil | 


THE: BUILDER 


form from J. Stuart Hawnt, D. of E., Educa- 
tion Office, College of ey hee Belfast. 
ue DA 
*Birmingham _ Full. time ‘Temporary 

Lecturer in Beildine. Construction and ‘Ancillary 
Subjects. Particulars and form from Principal, 
Birmingham Central Technical College, Suffolk- 
st., Birmingham.’ 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Bingley.—Youth Council propose youth can- 
teen and centre. 
Carlton.—Notts C.C. propose additions at 
—": on Tospital for Mental Defectives, at 
Castle Bromw P< eroeenee E.C. _ pro- 
pees Youth Centre, at £1,670 
aling Additions to be made to works. to 


plans . Monro & Son, Hill Farm, 
cavendan, ‘watford Herts, 
Jarrow.—T.C. received sanction to borrow 


£1,048 for erection of three temporary shops 
at Simonside. 
Leeds.—Yorkshire Association for Care of 
Gripp ples, 20, Park-row, Fr extensions to 
Orthopedic hos aes at Thorp Arch and Kirby- 
moorside, nr. York : > 
Leek.—Staffs C.C. propose maternity unit at 
County Institution. 
acolesfield.—Vicar, the Rev. A. Clarke, and 
Churchwardens of Christ Church NK Church 
propose parochial hall at Church-rd 
Mansfield.—Board of Management of Mans- 
field and District General Hospital propose re- 
ao ae at Crow Hill, Crow Hill-dr. 
— Executive Committee of 
Middlesbrougte MN ittle Theatre acquired site for 
erection of new premises, at £14,000. 
Oswestry.—Shropshire C.C. propose highway 
—— at Park Hall. 
swestry.—Salop C.C. propose additions at 
Institution. 
Preston.—T.C. propose adaptation of premises 
for additional accommodgtion for nurses at 
Sharoe Green hospital—Commitiee of Preston 
Group of Masonic Lodges acquired Methodist 
Chapel at Saul-st., for conversion into Masonic 


po 
e.—T.C. approved extensions to Dun- 
an Cotten” Mill, for Dunlop Cotton Mill, Ltd. 
Rochdale.—Scouts’ Welfare Committee propose 
permanent ane at Hurst Farm, Ashworth. 


Salford.—E.0. applying to B.E. "for permission 
to complete repairs at Tootal-rd. schools, 

edley. 

Scarborough.—F. Baker, York-pl., Scar- 


borough, eanned plans ‘for alterations for 
Deardens, Lid., ~~ alterations at 51,  New- 
borough, for J. Johnson 

Sendevachire i C. propose Youth Centre, at 
—— at £1,525. 

ffs—C.©. propose maternity 

County Institution, Wordsley. ; 

Warwick.—Warwickshire C.C. peepee addi- 
tions hoe Hospital, at £5,50 

Whitl Bay.—U.D.C. fa donnie repairs to 
five eases at Whitley-rd., at £250 each. 

Wolverhampton. —Branch of British Legion to 
rebuild Services Memorial Club at Waterloo-rd. 


unit at 
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BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


pague dining centre at Holy 


Bury.—E.C. 
approved resiting for 


Trinity schoo! 
canteen “ean 2 Elton. 

ssex.—C. acquire site at Ingatestone 
for central “kitchen: subject to B. of E. 
approval. 

ateshead. — T.C. menperaly 
kitchens and canteens at we ~ s wks- 
rd. and Elgin-rd., for B. of E.; temp: ora: 
ae and scullery at_ Secondary pave: 
or 


Halifax.—West Riding E.C€. propose altera- 
tions and ingress to canteen at Stones 
school, Ripponden. 

Hebburn.—School canteen to be provided at 
St. Aloysius school. Plans by J. Dibble, S. 

ornchurch.—Plans approved by U.D.C.: 
Canteen kitchen, Rainsford Way Junior and 
Infants’ school, for Fssex C.C.; central kitchen, 
Upminster Junior and Infanis’ school, for 
Essex C.C. 

Matlock.—Derbyshire E.C. approved purchase 
of site for central kitchen. 

Northamptonshire.—E.C, propose school can- 
teen at Rushton. 

North R ing —E.C. propose adaptation of 
village hall for dining centre at Ampleforth. 

Notts.—E.C. propose additional school can- 
teens, at £7,625. 
Rowley Regis.—E.C. 
centre at Reddal Hill sc 

Wembley.—T.C. to submit Scheme to M.F. for 
erection of ‘‘Nashcrete” hut at junction of 
ee and Waltham-dr., at £5,380. 

Wilnecote.—Warwickshire E.C. propose cen- 
tral canteen kitchen at Wilnecote, at £4,950. 

Wolverhampton.—E.C. gomeses school can- 
teens at Low Hill and rdhouses temporary 


schools. 
TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

Denotes provisionally accepted. 

Denotes recomm for a 

Denotes accepted subject to modi, 

Denotes accepted by H.M. 
depertmente. 


Bradford.—Completion of two partly built 
houses at Canterbury- av., and six at Birksland- 
r for T.C.: *J. H. Pitchers & Son, Bradford, 
2,079. 

Cheshire.—Erection of .ward block and 
nurses’ hostel at Sanatorium, Loggerheads, 
Market Drayton, for Joint Sanatorium Board. 
Wood, Goldstraw & Yorath, chartered architects, 
Victoria- chbrs., Station-rd:, nstall: V. 
Shenton, Ltd., Hulme-rd., Longton, Stoke-on- 
Trent, £30,900 

Chester. —Works for T.C.: Repairs at Blacon 
Hall farm; *James Parker, £829; repairs to 
pa barn : *W. H. Smith’ & Co. (Whitchurch), 
Lt 

Coventry.—Erection of temporary senior 
mixed school at Keresley Grange, for E.C. 
Steane & Nolan oem architects, 5, Queen 
Victoria-rd., Coventr. 

Prescott (Contractors), Ltd., oa 


ham 
A. Matts & Son, “Lid., Coventry .. 
= Parnell & Son, Rugby . 
Harris & Son, Coventry .. 
Freak Hocking, Coventry . 
4 H. Jones & Son, Ltd., Coventry 
Bates & Son, Ltd., Coventry .. 
it Clarke & Son, Lid. Coventry 
Gilbert Cole Estates, Lid. Northampton 
J. ‘C. Grewcock, Burton- -on-Trent _... 
E. H. Burgess, "Ltd., Leamington 





ose school dining 
ool, 


att + 





ven ent 


oe 


Garlicks, Ltd., Coventry 8,055 
Cross & Son, Coventry. 8,025 
K. B. Benfield & Co., Ltd., Coventry 7,971 
J. K. Monsell, Ltd., Coventry .. 7,958 
*J. Daniels, 7, Russell- st., Coventry 7,377 


Ealing. —Erection of Suotebricated hut and 
shelter at Wood End cme my T.C. :— 


Raglan Building Co. ... £1,405 
P. Bilton, Ltd. oat = «< 200 
W. J. Dickens, Ltd. a &: oe) Ea 
.G. Wood, Ltd. oe Ase w- =1,184 
Perry’s (Ealing), “Ltd. 1,112 
*K. L. Williams, Southall 1,058 


Liverpoo!l.—For painting work x sof Hey 
Emergency Heap’ for T.C.: H. Snow, 
Ltd., Liverpool, £1,040 

London (Air Ministry). —List of new con- 
tracts e value of £500 or over for week ended 
June 

Building work: Chapman, Lowry and Puttick, 
Ltd., Haslemere, Surrey. 

Erection of cisastueal steelwork: Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., London, W.1; Smith, Walker, 
Ltd., London, £W.1; Moreland, Hayne & Co., 
Ltd., London, E.C.1. 

Heating and hot water supply work: The 
Ray Heating Co., Ltd., Leatherhead. 

General maintenance work: - Pochins (Man. 
chester), Ltd., Bowden, Ches; Wm. imme 
(Builders), Lid., Glasgow ; Patching | & 
Worthing ; Robison & Davidson, ockerbie 
Aanans Sohn  L Laing & Son, Ltd., Carlisle; 

E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., Gravesend. 

SoS nting work: F. Troy, London, N.W.3. 





| 
| 





4AT4 


Well-boring work: Le Grand Sutcliffe and 
Gell, Ltd., Southall, Middx, 
Agricultural work: Agricultural Contractors, 
, Sudbury, Suffolk. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941 — 856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942 — 1,612 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE—3,600 
LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 
PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


BATH, BRISTOL, EXETER, FROME, 
MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, 
PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY and TORQUAY. 
(Many Branches In course of formation) 


























SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 






’Phone or write 
Secretary: 

23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 

CANonbury 2041/3 







Surfacing work: F. Haslam, Ltd:, Doncaster; 
! Warke & Co., Castlerock, N. Ireland; G. 
Gregg & Sons, Ltd., Larne; N. Ireland. 
Installation work: "Rigg and Remington, Ltd., 
London, N.W.7 
Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
aced by M.O.W. during week ending June 1:— 
P Ghee: Building work, James Crosby & Sons, 
Ltd., Carr Wood, Hale, Ches. 
Dumfries-shire ; Civil en neering, Wm. ‘Tawse, 
Angusfield, Rubinshaw, pres 
Durham : Building work, E Jeffcock (Contrac- 
tors), Ltd., Walbottle-rd., Newburn-on-Tyne. 
Gloucester : Civil - ineering, Demolition & 
Cons. Co., Ltd., estern Mail-chbrs., St. 
Mary-st., Car ardiff. 
Lanarkshire : ‘i work, J. Miller & 
Partners, Ltd., 88, Hanover-st., Edinburgh. 
Lancs: Building work, F. Warburton & Son, 
Chapel-la., Stockton Heath. 
Norfolk : Building work, H, Bullen & Sons, 
Central-rd., Cromer, Norfolk. 
Ross-shire : te engineering, James Millar & 
Sons, Ltd., Millar-pl., Edinburgh. 
Sussex: Building work, Frank Duke, Ltd., 
—_ ne Png Sussex. 
Glo ar ept.).—Works — contracts 
Bet nw ~ ~% War Dept. ‘or week ended May 27:— 
Yorks: Miscellaneous work W. .Maw 
Sons, Ltd., York; Allton & Co. “(Contractors). 
Ltd., Ripon, Yor! 
Lancs : Wisvolbaneous work, J. Webster 
Bros., Ltd., Liverpool 15. 
Notts: Hutting (erection), Henry "James 
(Mansfield), Ltd., * Mansfield, Notts. 
Monmouthshire: Miscellaneous work, J. 
Thomas & Sons, ‘Ltd., Newport, Mon. 
Glamorgan: Miscellaneous work, Copp Bros., 
Ltd., Barry, Glamorgan, 
Berks : a enene work, A. J. Styles; Ltd., 
London. §.W.1 
Mansfield. Works for T.C.—Erection of sub- 
station, for T.C.: *Henry James (Mansfield) 
Ltd., Station-st., Mansfield, £188; external 
painting of Clifton hospital, “interior painting 
and decoration of reference rooms and junior 
and adult lending sections at Central Library: 
+Alfred Beevers & Sons, Great Northern-st., 
— 

.—Erection of prefabricated canteen 
kitehen and dining-room at Harlech school, for 
E.C. Norman L. Jones, County Architect, 
County Offices, Dolgelley :— 

Makin Construction Co., Sea. Lees art .. £1,800 


D. R. Pugh & Son, Dolgeliey ot . 1,365 
G. Tones. Williams, Harlech ‘ Pith X 
*Davies Bros., Barmouth _.. we 1,181 


(Subject to B. of E. approval.) 

Salford.—Erection of aig egy hut, ete., 
at Salford Grammar School, for E.C.: *E. B: 
Jones & Rawlinson, Ltd., Salford, £1, 381 10s. 

Skipton. —Construction of settling and storm 
water tanks, percolating filter, humus ‘tanks, 
etc., at Steeton sewage disposal works, for 
R.D.C. A Rodwell, E. & §., Council Offices, 
Granville-st.: *J. Miller & Partners, Ltd., 
Eprng Vale Works, Bristol-st., Birmingham 5, 











STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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South Shields. — Repairs at Laygate-la. 
Infants’ school and erection of shelter aceom- 
modation, for E.C. Howard Hill, architect, 
Winchester-st., South Shields: *Henderson 
Bros., Smith-st., Tyne Dock, South Shields. 











BUCHANAN & CURWEN \"™. 
ELECTRICAL 
WORK | 


Schemes prepared for 


ARCHITECTS 


engaged on Post-War Planning 


ADDRESS: 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Tel.: ViCtorla 6550 


Also at BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD 
EST. 1895 
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HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES | 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHOBLAND's PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. SURICNY LOMGOMILTS 
19 NEWMAM ST. OXFORD ST. LONDON. W.!. 





his 2h 





Boyle’s «si-Pump» Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY, —Tele: Addiscombe 1133 

















BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


Temporary Offices: 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


CAMBER WELL 


Telepbone: SYD. 6235/6 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, S.E.26 


























